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py’ avdpov te Oedv te, Ta TE KAElovow aordot. 


In an earlier study I have argued against the view that the 
Olympian scenes in Homer are “late” expressions of Ionian 
skepticism, and in favor of the explanation that they are mainly 
ancient myth or folk tale, retold with touches of genial humor 
for the delectation of the listener.1_ This brings up the larger 
question whether in general the roles and characters of the gods 
were invented by the poet or taken from a common stock of 
myth and popular tradition, and here we find uncertainty as well 
as diversity of opinion. The historian of religion or mythology 
commonly regards the poems as expressions of existing tradition 
and belief and finds it convenient to treat them as a unity in 
which is reflected a fairly coherent stage of religious develop- 
ment; occasionally, however, he feels obliged to exorcise the 
spirit of the higher criticism by such apotropaic formulas as “ in 
a passage of doubtful authenticity,” “perhaps interpolated,” 
“probably of late composition,” and the like? The Homeric 


1“ The Higher Criticism on Olympus,” A.J. P., LVIII (1937). pp. 
257-274; see also “ Homer’s Gods: Prolegomena,” T.A.P.A., LXVIII 
(1937), pp. 11-25, especially pp. 16 f. 

2 Cf. H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek Mythology (New York, 1929). 
Walter F. Otto (Die Gétter Griechenlands [Bonn, 1929], p. 15) re- 
marks that differences in time between the Iliad and the Odyssey, or 
between parts of the poems, may be disregarded, “denn in allem 
Wesentlichen ist die religiése Anschauung iiberall dieselbe.” Otto Kern 
(Die Religion der Griechen [Berlin, 1926], p. 203) speaks in general 
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critic on the other hand usually takes a point of view which is a 
by-product of his theories; if he is looking for criteria which 
may be used to distinguish Schichten, he is naturally tempted 
to ascribe differences in the portrayal of the gods to the inven- 
tion of the different poets whose handiwork he is trying to 
identify. Thus Homer is for Finsler a pessimistic philosopher 
who invented the Olympian scenes of the Iliad to express his 
Weltanschauung;* for Wilamowitz he is the creator of the 
Olympian fairyland of graceful phantasy revealed in the Apate.° 
So potent is the domination of Homeric study by ideas of this 
sort that Nilsson cannot get wholly free of them even in his 
brilliant demonstration that much of Greek mythology goes 
back to Mycenaean origins. The belief that the Homeric gods 
and the Olympian scenes are original creations is not, however, 
restricted to the separatists; Drerup, for example, regards the 
divine apparatus as the poet’s own invention, intended to em- 
phasize by contrast the reality of the human characters and 
actions.” 

Both points of view may be traced far back in the history of 
Homeric criticism, and both of course have elements of truth. 
Common sense tells us that Homer, like other poets, used what 
he found and also invented for himself.2 Yet even after we 


terms of the need to distinguish between earlier and later parts of the 
poems. Erik Hedén (Homerische Gétterstudien [Upsala, 1912], p. 3) 
assumes that the Odyssey represents a later stage than the Iliad. A. 
Roussel (La religion dans Homére [Paris, 1914], introduction) starts 
from the assumption of Homeric unity. See also M. P. Nilsson, A 
History of Greek Religion (Oxford, 1925), p. 135. 

® Cf. M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae (London, 1933), p. 38. 

*G. Finsler, Die olympischen Szenen der Ilias (Bern, 1906), p. 54; 
Homer, I, part 2 (Leipzig, 1924), pp. 206-215. 

5U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Ilias und Homer (Berlin, 
1920), pp. 284-293, 316-318; cf. the section “ Homerische Gétter” in 
Der Glaube der Hellenen (Berlin, 1931-1932), I, pp. 317-378. 

*Cf. The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology (Berkeley, 1932), 
p. 244, where the Olympian scenes are said to be “sometimes tainted 
with burlesque, a tone due to the Ionian minstrels, who were funda- 
mentally irreligious.” 

7E. Drerup, Das fiinfte Buch der Ilias (Paderborn, 1913), pp. 394- 
420; Das Homerproblem in der Gegenwart (Wiirzburg, 1921), pp. 
416-422. 

® Cf. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae, p. 39: “There are certainly both 
in Homer, both traditional myths and poetical fictions. But where is 
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have benefited by the mediation of common sense, our problems 
are not divested of their difficulties. We cannot say definitely 
of any passage or episode, of any motif or characterization, or 
even any slight detail, whether it is newly invented or drawn 
from a common stock. Very often this question is of first im- 
portance to an understanding of the poet’s art, or his religious 
ideas, or the intellectual and moral background of his times. 
We do not fully understand the poems if we cannot say whether 
the tale of Ares and Aphrodite is a late invention interpolated 
to satirize the popular religion, or is the unconscious expression 
of a mildly licentious contemporary taste in poetry, or comes 
from an ancient stock of primitive, naive, amusing tales about 
the gods. In the same way it is important to know whether the 
Apate is a sacrilegious burlesque upon the holy mystery of the 
iepds ydpos, or a licentious nouvelle galante, or the adaptation 
to the poet’s purpose of an ancient folk tale long told about 
gods or humans. 

If such questions as these are to be answered, we must find 
more valid criteria than our preconceptions or @ priori assump- 
tions. We need to know what tales about the gods were current 
while the poems were being composed. In the complete absence 
of contemporary external evidence it might seem that the inquiry 
must inevitably move in a vicious circle. There is, however, a 
way to avoid the fallacy. Scattered through both poems are 
brief references or allusions to tales of gods and heroes, or to 
events and characters in these tales, briefly introduced in anal- 
ogies, illustrations, similes, or reminiscences, or in descriptions 
of places or accounts of famous persons and families. For the 
most part these references are purely incidental, and so phrased 
that they would be meaningless and impossible were the audience 
not already well acquainted with the tales.° There are also stories 
told at greater length, but, like the briefer references, brought 
in incidentally and not direct, organic parts of the narrative. 
Here the case is not so certain; there is always the possibility 


the dividing line? What is to be ascribed to tradition taken over by a 
poet, and what to his own imagination?” See also P. Cauer, Grund- 
fragen der Homerkritik (Leipzig, 1923), p. 381. 

® For example, A 267 f. would be meaningless to hearers who did not 
know of the Lapiths and Centaurs, or I 6 to those who were not familiar 
with stories about Pygmies. 
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that the poet has invented a story for its ornamental value or 
for the sheer joy of telling it. Yet there is a distinct probability 
that such incidental, inorganic stories were taken from material 
already in existence, and in several instances this probability is 
reinforced by the manner of the telling.1° Furthermore, when 
we encounter folk motifs known from the Mdrchen of every 
land and time, magic potions, for example, or wondrous steeds, 
or enchanters’ wands, we can be sure that they are not new 
inventions but part of the poet’s stock in trade. Finally, if we 
view all of this material together and perceive that many of the 
personages, motifs, and episodes bear a marked resemblance to 
those of folk tale or popular legend, the collection as a whole 
may reasonably be taken to represent a common stock of myth 
and popular tale which was familiar to Homeric audiences. 

The passages to which I invite attention are for the most 
part casual references, or brief summaries, or incidental tales, 
and relate to stories in which gods or mythical and legendary 
personages have an important part. In the Iliad, events which 
are part of the action before Troy are organic and hence are 
excluded by definition.** In the Odyssey, the adventures of 
Odysseus in fairyland and the encounter of Menelaus with Pro- 
teus are included because they are generally admitted to draw 
directly upon popular tale for motifs and incidents. In both 
poems, a number of typical folk motifs and also characteristic 
or habitual actions of gods or other supernatural beings are 
included although the contexts in which they occur are organic.” 
I have tried to indicate as briefly as possible the nature and 
extent of the material which seems to me pertinent; doubts and 
differences of opinion are discussed in footnotes or in connection 
with my general conclusions.** 


10K. g., the tale of Bellerophon, Z 155-205; cf. infra note 16. 

11 For convenience the line is drawn arbitrarily at the gathering of 
the host in Aulis. 

12 When it is said that Thetis is in the palace of Nereus (A 357 f.) 
or that the gods are visiting the Ethiopians (A 423f.), the statements 
are in a way part of the action, but they imply a background of story 
well known to the audience. When Poseidon or Athena uses a magic 
wand (N 59f.; v 429; wm 172, 456), a folk motif is introduced into the 
action of the poems. 

18In order to keep the apparatus within limits, the passages with 
which my discussion and conclusions have to do are given here in the 
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A 260-268 Lapiths and Centaurs; 357 f. Thetis the sea maiden 
seated beside Nereus in the depths; 396-406 revolt against Zeus ; 
423 f., 493 f. visit of the gods to the Ethiopians; 590-594 
Hephaestus’ attempt to defend Hera from Zeus. 

B 101-108 legend of Agamemnon’s scepter; 512-515 union 
of Ares and Astyoche; 547-551 legend of Erechtheus; 572 
Adrastus; 594-600 Thamyris and the Muses; 657-670 story of 
Tlepolemus and an exploit of Heracles; 714 f. Alcestis; 741-744 
Pirithous and Centaurs; 766 Apollo’s servitude to Admetus; 
770 horses of Achilles; 782 f. Typhoeus; 811-814 hill called by 
the immortals “the tomb of Myrina”; 819-821 union of An- 
chises and Aphrodite; 827 bow given to Pandarus by Apollo. 

I 4-7 Cranes and Pygmies; 144 Aethra attendant on Helen; ** 
184-190 invasion of Amazons; 236-244 Castor and Polydeuces; 
399-409 Paris favorite of Aphrodite; 442-446 abduction of 
Helen. 

A 20-67 wrath of Hera and Athena and Hera’s mustering of 
the host, which seem to imply the judgment of Paris;*> 219 


ora.r of their occurrence, and citations which can easily be got from 
this register are as a rule not repeated. The collection may perhaps 
be found useful because handbooks of mythology do not ordinarily segre- 
gate the Homeric material, and Homeric handbooks usually pay scant 
attention to mythology or folk tale; cf. T. D. Seymour, Life in the 
Homeric Age (New York, 1907), p. 2, where the subject is dismissed in 
a sentence, despite its undoubted importance for an understanding of 
Homeric life in any but the narrowest sense. It should be made clear 
that this inquiry is not concerned with theories of composition based 
upon mythological material (collected and discussed by Drerup, Homer- 
problem, Chap. VI), or with attempts to determine the relative an- 
tiquity of this mythical material (cf. Hedén, Gétterstudien, pp. 31 ff.), 
but only with the extent and general character of the tales which clearly 
were known to Homeric audiences. The difficult problems involved in 
the relations between this material and mythological scenes in early 
Hellenic or pre-Hellenic art do not come within the scope of this study, 
which I have attempted to keep as much as possible to the Homeric 
text. 

14Unless the story was invented to explain the text, the legend of the 
abduction of Helen by Theseus is implied; Aethra here has been an 
annoyance to commentators since Aristarchus, who athetized the line, 
but here she is, in the MSS. Though Nilsson regards TF as one of the 
later books, he takes this passage as evidence that the legend was of 
respectable antiquity (Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology, pp. 
167 f.). 

18 Cf. infra n. 23. 
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Chiron’s gift of healing herbs to Asclepius; 376-398 exploits 
of Tydeus from Theban cycle. 

E 247f. Anchises and Aphrodite; 265-272 wondrous horses 
given as atonement for rape of Ganymede and stratagem by 
which Anchises bred from them; 383-404 injuries of gods by 
mortals, Ares shut in a jar, Hera and Hades wounded by Hera- 
cles; 546 Ortilochus begot by river god Alpheus; 640-642, 648- 
651 Ilium sacked by Heracles because of Laomedon’s perfidy; 
%66 implying previous encounters of Ares and Athena; 802-808 
Tydeus at Thebes; 844f. helmet of Hades. 

Z 21-26 union of Bucolion and the naiad Abarbarea; 130-140 
Dionysus pursued by Lycurgus, given asylum by Thetis; 152- 
205 the story of Bellerophon, rich in episodes and motifs that 
suggest folk tale; *® 222f. Tydeus at Thebes; 433-438 perhaps 
an allusion to the wall built for Laomedon by Apollo, Poseidon, 


and Aeacus.?’ 
H 452 f. wall built for Laomedon by Poseidon and Apollo; 


469 Jason and Hypsipyle. 
© 13-16 misty Tartarus, with gates of iron and brazen thresh- 


old, seemingly a familiar conception; 69-74 the golden scales of 
Zeus ; 1* 362-369 Heracles and Cerberus; 393-395 Horae keepers 


16 Potiphar’s wife, token of death, tasks set the hero (Chimaera, 
Solymi, Amazons), one against many, king’s daughter and half the 
kingdom. That the story is taken from familiar tradition is indicated 
not only by this abundance of folk material but also by the brevity with 
which the episodes are treated (e.g., the slaying of the Chimaera, 183: 
karémegve Oewy repdeco. miOnoas) and by the terse reference to Bellero- 
phon’s last unhappy wanderings (200-202). The attempts to prove 
that these three lines are an interpolation (see Leaf, ad loc.) seem to 
me utterly futile; like many similar feats of analysis, they start from 
an arbitrary refusal to understand words in their simple, natural sense, 
for xai xeivos clearly means, to any but higher critics, “even Bellero- 
phon.” 

17 Here again (cf. supra n. 14) we cannot be certain whether the text 
contains an allusion to the story of the wall built by Poseidon and 
Apollo with the help of a mortal, Aeacus (cf. Pind., Ol., viii, 30 ff.), 
or the story was suggested by the text. Line 438 is certainly easier to 
understand on the former supposition. 

18 The higher criticism tends to the view that this passage is an 
awkward imitation of X 208-213, where we have the original invention 
(e. g., Wilamowitz, Die Ilias und Homer, p. 43; Finsler, Homer I, part 2 
[1924], pp. 203, 206). Although Nilsson’s explanation of a figure on a 
Cypro-Mycenaean vase as Zeus holding the scales of fate has not been 
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of the gates of Olympus; 478-481 Tartarus, dark prison of 
Tapetus and Cronus. 

I 381-384, 404 f. legendary wealth of Orchomenus, Egyptian 
Thebes, and Pytho; 445f. the notion of miraculous rejuvena- 
tion ; 448-484 story of Phoenix and his father’s curse; 502-512 
Ate and the Litae; 524-599 story of Meleager, filled with refer- 
ences and allusions to other legends evidently well known.’® 

K 266-270 thievery of Autolycus; 285-290 Tydeus at Thebes; 
402-404 immortal steeds of Achilles; 546, 551, 556 f. familiar 
notion of wondrous horses, gift of a god. 

A 1 Eos and Tithonus; 36 Gorgon on Agamemnon’s shield ; 
632-637 cup of Nestor which only he could lift; 670-761 old 
tales of Nestor with references to exploits of Heracles (Pylos, 
Augeas) and to the twins Actorion, sons of Poseidon; 794 f. 
doom of Achilles; 831 f. Chiron Achilles’ tutor. 

N 20 prodigious strides of Poseidon; 21f. his submarine 
palace at Aegae; 59 f. his magic wand ; 298-303 Ares and Phobus 
in the wars of the Ephyrians and Phlegyans; 354 f. birth of 
Zeus and Poseidon ; 450 Minos son of Zeus. 

= 147-151 Poseidon’s shout, as of nine or ten thousand men; 
168 the secret lock of Hera’s bower, which none but she might 


generally accepted (“Zeus mit der Schicksalswaage auf einer cyprisch- 
mykenischen Vase,” Bull. Soc. Roy. Lett., Lund, 1932-1933, No. 2, 
pp. 29-43; “ Mycenaean and Homeric Religion,” Arch. f. Rel., XXXIII 
[1935], pp. 90f.), there can be little doubt that the scales of fate and 
their association with Zeus was an ancient motif, familiar to the poet 
and to his audience, and there is no valid ground for regarding one of 
the passages as an imitation of the other. No one who has given real 
thought to the epic use of formula will fail to allow for the possibility 
that we have here an ornamental formula, appropriate to crucial mo- 
ments in combat, which admitted in the third.and following lines a wide 
choice of names or of noun-epithet formulas in the genitive such as are 
listed by M. Parry, L’épithéte traditionelle dans Homére (Paris, 1928), 
pp. 69-78. There is really no good ground for suspecting even 9 73 f.; 
the illogical, but psychologically understandable, é{éc@nv is more apt to 
be early than late. The later feeling is shown in the curious ancient 
variant é{ecGev reported in the scholia. 

19Much of the material suggests familiar folk motifs; e.g., the 
offense of Oeneus, the monstrous boar, the quarrel over the spoils, the 
strife of Idas with Apollo for Marpessa, the curse of Althaea. The 
tale is evidently well known, as Phoenix says (524: oirw kai rov 
dvdpwv), and the general belief that the poet is 
here using familiar material is undoubtedly correct. 
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open; 172-174 her wondrous unguent whose fragrance diffused 
through earth and heaven; 200-204, 301-304 Oceanus and 
Tethys, progenitors of the gods, and their fostering of Hera 
during Zeus’ struggle against Cronus; 205 f., 304 f. quarrels of 
Oceanus and Tethys; 214-217 magic girdle of Aphrodite; 234 f., 
249-261 the tricking of Zeus by Hera and Hypnus in the 
Heracles story, with Zeus’ mauling of the gods and the protec- 
tion of Hypnus by Nyx; 271 oath of the gods by Styx; 274, 
278 f. Cronus and the Titans; 295f. early secret amours of 
Zeus and Hera; 315-328 Zeus’ amours with the wife of Ixion 
(Dia), with Danae, Europa, Semele, Alemene, Demeter, Leto; ?° 
347-351 the magic bed of flowers, curtained by a golden cloud; 
489-491 Ilioneus, son of Phorbas, whom Hermes loved. 

O 18-33 tricking of Zeus by Hera in the Heracles story, with 
Zeus’ mauling of the gods and punishment of Hera; 37 f. oath 
of the gods by Styx; 41-44 Hera’s oath to Zeus, true literally, 
but false in intent ; 104-109 Zeus the tyrant of old tale; 121-142 
another mauling of the gods averted by Athena; 224 f. Cronus 
and the nether gods would have felt the conflict between Zeus 
and Poseidon ; 441 Teucer’s bow a gift of Apollo; 639 f. Copreus, 
Eurystheus, and Heracles. 

II 36 f. the doom of Achilles; 140-144 spear of Peleus, the 
gift of Chiron, which only Achilles could wield; 149-151 won- 
drous steeds of Achilles, by Zephyrus out of the harpy Podarge; 
173-178 union of Spercheius with Polydora; 179-192 union of 
Hermes with Polymela; 328f. Chimaera; 381, 867 Achilles’ 
wondrous steeds the gift of the gods to Peleus. 

P 76-78 horses of Achilles hard for mere mortals to drive; 
194-196 arms of Achilles given to Peleus by the gods; 443-445 
the gods gave immortal steeds to Peleus, a mortal. 


20 Most critics regard 317-327 as an interpolation, upon grounds which 
would receive scant consideration in any other field than Homeric criti- 
cism. That Aristophanes and Aristarchus athetized them is interesting 
only for the light it throws on Alexandrian criticism; cf. my “ Nausicaa 
et Aristarque,” Rev. Et. Hom., IV (1934), pp. 11f. To stigmatize the 
legends, apart from the birth of Heracles, as “not Homeric” is, as I 
point out later, to reject everything that is mentioned once only in the 
poems (cf. infra n. 23). What really underlies the attempt to excise 
the passage, apart from the encouragement derived from Aristarchus, 
is the fallacious notion of “late ” Ionian irreverence (cf. supra n. 1). 
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> 74-85 the irony of the wish that defeats its purpose sug- 
gests folk motifs; ** 82-85 arms of Achilles a wedding gift of 
the gods to Peleus; 117 f. Heracles, dearest to Zeus; 395-405 
Hephaestus, thrown from Olympus by Hera, given asylum by 
Thetis and Eurynome; 431-435 Thetis given to Peleus by Zeus 
against her will; 440 f. doom of Achilles; 591 f. dancing place 
wrought by Daedalus for Ariadne in Cnossus. 

T 91-133 tale of Zeus and Hera and the birth of Heracles, 
Hera’s trick (oath) and the flinging of Ate from Olympus; 
390 f. spear of Peleus a gift of Chiron; 421 f. doom of Achilles. 

Y 74 Scamander called by the gods Xanthus; 105 f. Aeneas 
son of Aphrodite; 145-148 wall built for Heracles with the help 
of Athena when he fought the sea-monster at Troy; 206-209 
Achilles son of Peleus and Thetis, Aeneas son of Anchises and 
Aphrodite; 215-240 old legends of Troy about Ganymede and 
the wondrous horses sired by Boreas (not those given as atone- 
ment for Ganymede) ; 285-287 exceeding power of the men of 
olden time; 384 f. union of Otrynteus and a naiad. 

® 2 Xanthus son of Zeus; 141-143 union of Axius and Peri- 
boea; 441-457 ridiculous old tale of servitude of gods to Lao- 
medon, his trickery and threats; 444 a year of servitude. 

X 29-31 the star men call Orion’s dog, a bad sign, bringing 
fever ; 208-213 golden scales of Zeus; 460 perhaps a reference 
to a maenad;** 470-472 Aphrodite’s wedding gift to Andro- 
mache. 

W 51 the misty west whither the spirits of the dead depart; 
%9 men’s fates allotted at birth; 187 ambrosial unguent of 
Aphrodite which magically preserved the body of Hector from 


21 The fine irony and exquisite characterization of this passage are of 
course on a far higher plane than popular tale, and the poet’s interest 
in depicting the moods of his characters is alone sufficient to justify 
the belief that this is his own free invention. Yet the situation in its 
essential outline is the familiar one of the wish that turns out wrong; 
Achilles has got his wish, but it has led to the death of his beloved 
comrade and the loss of his arms. For instances of this motif in Greek 
mythology, cf. Rose, Handbook, p. 299. 

22 Here waivad: ion is commonly taken to mean no more than pavopuéry 
elxvia (Z 389), and it is impossible to say whether the word has the 
specialized meaning so familiar in later literature. In view of Z 132, 
the possibility may at least be entertained. 
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laceration; 200-230 feasting of the winds in the abode of 
Zephyrus; 205-207 visits of the gods to the Ethiopians on the 
shores of Ocean; 276-278 Achilles’ wondrous steeds, gift of 
Poseidon to Peleus ; 346-348 Arion, the divine horse of Adrastus, 
and the wondrous horses of Laomedon ; 638-642 twins Actorion, 
sons of Poseidon, and their marvelous horsemanship; 679 f. 
funeral games of Oedipus at Thebes; 747 Jason’s son Euneus. 

Q 20f. magic of the aegis, which, like the unguent of Aphro- 
dite, protects the body of Hector; 24 Hermes urged to steal the 
body of Hector (Master Thief); 29f. judgment of Paris; ** 
59-63 wedding of Peleus with Thetis, foster-child of Hera, at- 
tended by all the gods; 209 f. Moira spins the thread of destiny 
at birth; 456 superhuman strength of Achilles; 527-533 two 
casks of Zeus, holding good and evil; 602-617 story of Niobe; 
693 Xanthus son of Zeus. 

a 8 cattle of Helius; 22-26 feasting of the gods with the 
Ethiopians; 51-54 Calypso and her father Atlas, who holds the 
pillars of earth and heaven; 68-73 union of Poseidon and 
Thoosa, from which was born Polyphemus; 241 Harpies; 337 f. 
tales of men and of gods sung by the bards to beguile the hearts 
of mortals.** 


28 Following Aristarchus, who athetized these and the four or five 
lines immediately preceding, most critics reject this reference as an 
interpolation. The main argument against authenticity, modern as well 
as ancient, is summed up in Schol. A to 2 25 as follows: ryv re epi 
tov KdAXous Kploww ovK oldev’ yap av éuvnody. If we adopt this 
principle, we shall have to strike out all the references I have listed on 
page 16, and may well ask how many times a story must be referred 
to before it can be regarded as Homeric. I know of no better explana- 
tion of Helen’s words to Aphrodite in TI 400-409, or Hera’s to Zeus in 
A 26-28, than that the poet is thinking of the judgment of Paris, sub- 
stantially as we know it from later sources; the frenzy of Hera, sweat- 
ing up and down throughout the land to muster the Achaeans, suits 
better with 2 29f. than with the idea that she is on the side of the 
Achaeans merely because she is the patron goddess of Argos (Wila- 
mowitz, Ilias und Homer, pp. 287f.). Rose might better have dis- 
missed the reference as interpolation than offered to the shades of 
Aristarchus the remarkable interpretation he proposes (Handbook, 
p- 107). See also J. A. Scott, “The Choice of Paris in Homer,” 0.J., 
XIV (1919), pp. 326-330. 

24For a careful study of motifs from folk and fairy tale in the 
Odyssey, with references to many interesting parallels, cf. L. Rader- 
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B 118-120 heroines of olden time, Tyro, Alemene, and Mycene. 

y 91 Amphitrite. 

§ 85-89 wondrous lambs of Libya; 188 son of Eos (Memnon) ; 
220-232 Helen’s nepenthe and the lore of the Egyptians, who 
are of the race of Paeon; 261 f. Aphrodite and the infatuation 
of Helen; 364-569 Eidothea and Proteus, an episode out of 
folk tale; 563-569 Rhadamanthys and the Elysian Fields, an 
enchanted fairyland; 617 f. a bowl wrought by Hephaestus, 
brought from Sidon. 

e 44-48 magic sandals and wand of Hermes; 57-75 the grotto 
and enchanted gardens of Calypso; 93 ambrosia and nectar; 
118-128 loves of goddesses and mortals, Eos and Orion, Demeter 
and Jasion; 136, 209 gift of immortal youth; 185 f. oath of the 
gods by Styx; 272-275 names of the constellations, implying old 
tales; 282, 287 visits of the gods to the Ethiopians; 333-353, 
373, 459-462 episode of Ino-Leucothea and the magic wimple; 
381 Poseidon’s palace at Aegae. 

£ 4-10 tales of the Phaeacians and Cyclopes and the founding 
of Scheria; 42-46 Olympus depicted as an enchanted fairyland ; 
102-108 Artemis and her nymphs hunt on Taygetus or Eryman- 
thus ; 122-124 nymphs of mountain, spring, and meadow; 280 f. 
the notion of union between gods and mortals. 

» 36 ships of the Phaeacians, swift as thought; 56-66 tales of 
Phaeacians, gods, and giants, union of Poseidon and Periboea; 
81 abode of Erechtheus in Athens; 86-132 the palace and 
wondrous gardens of Alcinous; 197 f. Fates spin the thread of 
destiny at birth; 199-206 the Phaeacians, like the Cyclopes and 
the Giants, near to the gods, who feast with them ; 256 f. promise 
of immortality; 321-326 old tale of Rhadamanthys and Tityus 
and the wondrous speed of the Phaeacian ships. 

6 75-82 oracle given to Agamemnon at Delphi; *° 223-228 tales 


macher, “Die Erzahlungen der Odyssee” (Wiener Sitzungsber., 
CLXXVIII, No. 1, 1915). In the main Radermacher is not concerned 
with the incidental references and allusions, but only with the motifs 
which are worked into the poem. 

*5 This is quite clearly a story based on the motif of the misunder- 
stood prophecy. The oracle of course referred to the fatal quarrel of 
Achilles and Agamemnon, but the latter erroneously understood it of 
the quarrel between Achilles and Odysseus. We are not now concerned 
with the interminable disputation, noticed in the scholia and Eustathius, 
to which the passage has given rise. 
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of archers of olden time, Heracles, and Eurytus slain by Apollo; 
266-366 lay of Ares and Aphrodite, with the motifs of the 
deceived husband, magic net, spying of Helius, etc.; 448 secret 
knot of Circe; 556-571 magic ships of the Phaeacians and the 
old prophecy of Poseidon’s wrath. 

t 84-104 fairyland of the Lotuseaters and their magic food; 
105-566 adventure with Polyphemus, a folk tale of almost all 
peoples,” expanded by the poet, with the familiar motifs of the 
one-eyed ogre, the wine trick, the Noman trick, the escape with 
the sheep, the taunts and the stones thrown by Polyphemus; 
508-516 old prophecy misunderstood.’ 

x 1-79 Aeolus and his floating isle, the bag of winds, sleep 
and the foolish comrades ; 80-132 Laestrygonians, cannibal giants 
(ogres), midnight sun, clever hero escapes while foolish com- 
rades perish; 135-4152 Circe episode, elaborately expanded 
(e. g., by the Necyia), with enchantress, daughter of the Sun, 
charmed beasts who fawn upon visitors (212-219), evil potions 
(236, 290), magic wand (238, 319), the counter-charm or talis- 
man, moly (287-306), prophecy of Odysseus’ coming (330-332), 
attendant nymphs (348-351), magic ointment (392), sojourn 
of a year (467), all the paraphernalia of folk and fairy tale.” 

A 18-19 dark land of the Cimmerians; 106-109 cattle of 
Helius; 121-137 land where the folk eat no salt and think an 
oar is a winnowing shovel; 157 f. barriers that hedge Hades; 7° 
235-330 tales of heroines of olden time; 235-259 union of Posei- 
don and Tyro; 260-265 of Zeus and Antiope; 266-268 of Zeus 
and Alemene; 269 f. Megara, wife of Heracles; 271-280 Oedipus 
and Epicaste; 281-286 Neleus and Chloris; 287-297 Pero, Me- 


2° Cf. Radermacher, op. cit., pp. 13 ff., where references to earlier 
studies will be found. 

27In this episode, especially 224-229, 492-501, our wise hero of epic 
is assimilated to the typical figure of folk tale, since otherwise the story 
could not have been told in this form. Although it is generally true, 
as Radermacher observes (op. cit., p. 27), that the poet tends to keep 
the irrational element in Madrchen to a minimum, he is ready to make 
exceptions at times rather than spoil a good story. 

28 Cf. Radermacher, op. cit., p. 4: “Am echtesten und treuesten in 
der Form sind die Ziige eines Miarchens wohl in der Erzihlung von 
Kirke erhalten geblieben.” 

2° A favorite Madrchen motif is the series of barriers, such as rivers, 
deserts, mountains of glass, which shut off the lands “east of the sun 
and west of the moon.” 
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lampus, and the cattle of Iphiclus, with the motif of a year’s 
captivity ; 298-304 union of Zeus with Leda and the semi-immor- 
tality of Castor and Polydeuces; 305-320 union of Poseidon 
with Iphimedia, mother of the giants Otus and Ephialtes who 
warred against the gods; 321-325 Phaedra, Procris, Theseus 
and Ariadne; 326-330 Maera, Clymene, and Eriphyle who be- 
trayed her husband; 492, 508 f. implying the tale of Achilles’ 
disguise before the Trojan war; 547 motif of captive judges 
awarding the prize of valor; *° 568-626 tales of giants and heroes 
of olden time, Minos, Orion, Tityus, Tantalus, Sisyphus, Hera- 
cles helped by Hermes and Athena; 634 f. the Gorgon’s head. 

p 3f. abode and dancing places of Hos in Aeaea; 39-54, 158- 
200 Sirens; 59-72 Clashing Rocks; 62-65 doves which bring 
ambrosia to Zeus; 69-72 Jason and the Argo; 73-100, 118-126, 
223-259, 445 f. Scylla; 97 Amphitrite; 101-107, 235-244, 430- 
444 Charybdis; 127-141, 260-402 cattle of Helius, immortal, 
tended by nymphs who have their seats and dancing places (318) 
in the isle Thrinacia, and the catastrophe brought about again 
(cf. x 31 ff.) by the sleep of Odysseus and the folly of his 
comrades. 

v 96, 345 harbor of Phorcys, old man of the sea; 103-112 
grotto of the nymphs, with their looms and vessels and two en- 
trances, one for mortals and one for immortals, implying local 
legends ; 159-187 fulfilment of the old prophecy about the Phaea- 
cian ship, suggesting local legends connected with a shiplike 
rock ; 429 f. magic wand of Athena. 

€ 181 f. Arceisius; 292 a year’s sojourn. 

o 117 crater wrought by Hephaestus; 225-255 old tales of the 
house of Melampus, including the cattle of Phylacus and the 
year’s captivity of Melampus, the story of Amphiaraus and 
Eriphyle, of Eos and Clitus; 455 a year’s sojourn. 

a 118 Arceisius, father of Laertes; 172, 456 Athena’s magic 
wand ; 162 f. terror of the dogs at her unseen presence.** 

p 140-146 Proteus and Menelaus; 207 legendary kings of 
Ithaca, associated with the spring and shrine of the nymphs. 

os 85-87, 116 King Echetus, who seems to be a local ogre; 


80 This method of deciding the contest suggests the popular tale. 
$1 One of the commonest of popular superstitions is the belief that 
dogs perceive the presence of ghosts or supernatural beings. 
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193 f. the ambrosia with whicu Cytherea anoints herself when 
she joins the dance of the Graces.** 

178 f. Minos the associate of Zeus; 275 f. cattle of Helius; 
395-398 Autolycus, the Master Thief, favorite of Hermes; 393- 
466 visit of Odysseus and the hunting of the boar; 457 f. incan- 
tation to stop bleeding; 518-523 tale of the nightingale, daugh- 
ter of Pandareus, who slew her son Itylus; 562-567 the two gates 
of dreams. 

v 19f. the adventure with Polyphemus; 66-78 tale of the 
daughters of Pandareus, fostered by goddesses, carried off by 
Harpies ; ** 351-357 tokens of doom recited by Theoclymenus, 
blood, darkness and mist, wraiths and phantoms. 

¢@ 22-30 Iphitus and his mares and his slaying by Heracles; 
32 the bowmanship of Eurytus; 295-304 Lapiths and Centaurs; 
308 f. King Echetus. 

y 184-206 token of the bed. 

12 country of Dreams; 74 f. amphora, wrought by Hephaes- 
tus, gift of Dionysus. 

This collection, while not exhaustive, is reasonably complete, 
I believe, in the matter of old legends; it could be considerably 
expanded were all folk motifs to be noted in detail. Selection is 
necessarily subjective, and each critic must depend upon his own 
examination of the text and his own choice of material. There 
will of course be differences of opinion, both in selection and in 
interpretation, but I believe that any who will read the poems 
with particular attention to material of the general types col- 
lected will be convinced that a great fund of myth and legend 
was known to the poet and also to his audiences and that much 
of this bears the authentic stamp of the primitive popular tale.** 


82The meaning of . . . duBpooly has been much discussed; it 
may be taken as “immortal beauty,” but xplerac suggests a beauty 
produced by anointing with ambrosia, as in = 170, where certainly we 
have this motif. 

88 The Harpies, who are stormwinds (cf. Rose, op.cit., p. 28), are 
identical with the @vedkAa of line 66, but rather more sharply personi- 
fied here than elsewhere in the Odyssey (a 241; € 371). In If 150 the 
personification is complete, though complicated by the equine concep- 
tion of Podarge. Helen’s wish in Z 345-348, couched in almost the words 
of Penelope, suggests that she has in mind some such tale as is told 
here of the daughters of Pandareus, or perhaps a story of children 
snatched away at birth. 

84“ Kine genaue Untersuchung der Motive lasst vielmehr die Ver- 
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Both poet and hearers know of many strange mythical races, 
Pygmies and Giants, Cimmerians and Ethiopians, Laestrygo- 
nians and Lotuseaters, Phaeacians, Amazons, Centaurs, and 
Cyclopes.*®> The two last are close kin to other monstrous beings 
that lurk in the remoter parts of earth or belong to the distant, 
legendary past, Sirens, sea monsters, Scylla, Harpies, Gorgon, 
the Chimaera, the hellhound Cerberus, Briareus, Typhoeus, and 
the monster slain by Heracles at Troy. 

The familiar conceptions of fairyland are found in the refer- 
ences to the Ethiopians and Lotuseaters, the enchanted isles of 
Circe and Calypso, the floating island of Aeolus, Scheria, the 
Elysian Fields, and Olympus. There are also marvelous palaces 
and gardens, like the abodes of Alcinous and Circe, the grotto 
of Calypso, the brazen castle of Aeolus, the palaces of Poseidon 
and of Nereus in the depths of the sea, and the dwellings of 
Zeus and the other Olympians, bright with the gleam of gold and 
filled with beautiful, sometimes magical, objects wrought by 
Hephaestus. At the other pole we have the dark and misty 
realm of Hades and Persephone, the meadow of asphodel, and 
finally nethermost Tartarus with gates of iron and brazen 
threshold. Somewhere between are the dark and cheerless lands 
of the Cimmerians and the country of Dreams.*® 

The limitless stock of popular myth and legend known to the 
poet, and equally well to his audiences, can scarcely be con- 
ceived by the reader who has not given particular attention to 
the nature of these passing references. Some of them make 
really an overwhelming impression of broad realms of fantastic 
story into which the poet allows us the merest glimpse as we 


mutung begriindet erscheinen, dass hinter dem Epos eine reich bliihende 
und vielseitig gegliederte Erzaihlungsliteratur gestanden haben muss, 
neben Sage und Marchen auch heilige Legende und Novelle bereits 
entwickelt waren” (Radermacher, op. cit., p. 3). 

85 The ogre motif is dominant in the episode of Polyphemus and dis- 
tinct in the account of the Laestrygonians (x 112-116, 120, 124). In 
o 85-87 Echetus resembles certain figures in the legends of Theseus. 

%° In these elfin lands we find the curious intermingling of fact with 
fancy that is so common in Médrchen; for example, hints of polar nights 
and days (A 14-19; « 82-86), the land whose folk eat no salt and have 
never seen an oar (A 121-128; y 268-275), and the uncertainty about 
the Phaeacian ships, which now are rowed by amazingly good oarsmen 
and now seem to go of themselves (6 555-563). 
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follow the thread of the action in the Iliad or the Odyssey.?" 
There is for instance B 814, the hill near Troy which the im- 
mortals call “the tomb of agile Myrina”; E766, with its 
tantalizing suggestion of other encounters in which Ares had 
been worsted by Athena; ** Z 200-202, implying an unhappy last 
chapter in the life of Bellerophon; © 362-365, suggestive of lost 
episodes in the tale of Heracles; y 323f., the visit of Rhada- 
manthys to Tityus; 6 226-228, the death of Eurytus; o 250f., 
the love of Eos for Clitus; p 207, hints of old tales of the spring 
in Ithaca and kings of olden time; o 85-87, which suggests there 
were stories about Echetus, apparently a sort of local ogre. Other 
allusions are less striking because the tales at which the poet 
hints are familiar to us in the forms they took in later literature, 
yet they are equally valuable as evidence of a common stock of 
myth and folk tale on which the poet could count to make his 
allusions intelligible to any audience. For example, he refers 
once only to the Pygmies (Tf 6), to Daedalus (= 592), to the 
elfin steed Arion (Y 346), to Niobe (Q 602-617), to Jasion, the 
ill-fated lover of Demeter (¢« 125), to the translation of Ino 
(e 333-335), to Itylus (r 522), to the fate of Pandareus’ daugh- 
ters (v 66-78). Yet each of these references, even though it be 
limited to a word or two, implies a well known tale or group of 
tales. 

Where there ave repeated references to a single story, each is 
likely to be of this same sort, that is, a mere hint or casual men- 
tion which evidently served to recall the entire story to the 
hearer’s mind. For example, the immortal steeds of Achilles 
are first mentioned at the end of the Catalogue (B 770), merely 


87 What has been gleaned from later sources in regard to these 
mythical figures will be found in Roscher’s Lewicon and in Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.-H., as far as that work has progressed. We have always 
to consider the possibility, in some cases the certainty, that later 
writers are inventing stories to explain allusions they no longer under- 
stand; thus, in the case of Myrina, we cannot say what, if any, of the 
marvelous tales found in Diod. Sic., iii, 54 ff., where Dionysius of My- 
tilene (2d cent. B. C.) is quoted, were known in Homeric times; in 
Strabo, xii, 8, 6, p. 573, the identification with the Amazons seems to be 
merely an inference from the epithet. 

88 Perhaps in connection with the exploits of Heracles; cf. © 362-365; 
[Hes.], Shield, 325-344, 443-456; Roscher, Lew., I, 479 f. and, on the 
association of Heracles with Athena in early art, I, 2215 f. 
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as the finest horses in the Achaean host; as such they are prom- 
ised by Hector to Dolon (K 322 f., 330f.). The first allusion to 
their supernatural character is the remark of Odysseus to Dolon, 
later repeated by Apollo to Hector, that they are hard for mor- 
tals to manage, save for Achilles, a goddess’ son (K 402-404 = 
P 76-78). We learn their names and pedigree at II 148, where 
their part in the action begins; their sire was Zephyrus and their 
dam the harpy Podarge, pasturing in a meadow by the stream 
of Ocean. When they leap the trench (II 380 f.), and when they 
bear Automedon to safety (II 866 f.), we are told that they were 
a gift of the gods to Peleus. At P 426 they refuse to leave the 
battlefield, and stand mourning for the fallen Patroclus until 
Zeus, filled with pity, breathes into them goodly might, crying 
“Why did we give you to Peleus, a mortal, and ye ageless and 
immortal? ” The famous passage in which Xanthus is miracu- 
lously endowed with speech and foretells his master’s death 
(T 392-424) contains no allusion to the story of the horses 
except the words “ famed offspring of Podarge.” From © 277 f. 
we learn that Poseidon gave them to Peleus, and it seems likely, 
in the light of the poet’s references to the wedding of Peleus and 
Thetis, to the spear and the arms of Peleus, that they also were 
a wedding gift. These elfin steeds call to mind other instances 
of this familiar motif, the mares tended by Apollo for Admetus 
(B %63-767), the horses given by Zeus as atonement for the 
rape of Ganymede and the foals bred from them by a trick of 
Anchises (E 265-273; cf. 640, 651), the wondrous steeds of 
Erichthonius sired by Boreas (Y 223-229), Arion (W 346 f.), 
and the comments of the chieftains on the horses of Rhesus 
(K 546, 551, 556 f.) ; a related motif is the marvelous horseman- 
ship of the twins Actorion, sons of Poseidon (¥ 638-642). With 
immortal steeds may be compared the cattle and sheep of Helius, 
which are not born and die not (u 127-131), Orion’s dog (X 29), 
and perhaps the horned lambs of Libya (8 85), which verge on 
the supernatural. 

Not only is the poet’s memory well stored with the Gemeingut 
of popular legend, but he is thoroughly acquainted with the 
principle cycles relating to the earlier generation of heroes and 
consistently assumes an acquaintance as thorough on the part 
of his hearers. His references to the exploits of Heracles, to 
the legends of Thebes, and to the Argonauts imply the general 
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outlines of accounts found in later literature, though there are 
of course divergences in details.*® As regards the earlier epi- 
sodes in the tale of Troy, he is familiar with the wedding of 
Peleus and Thetis and with the judgment of Paris, and has ap- 
parently an inexhaustible fund of story about the royal house of 
Troy.* 

In addition to the famous list of Zeus’ loves and the catalogue 
of heroines in the Necyia, allusions to the amours of gods, 
nymphs, and mortals are scattered through the poems. It is 
clear that this was a favorite type of story and that many of 
these legends had spread beyond the localities of origin and 
become part of the common stock of song, familiar to poets and 
to audiences everywhere. 

The abundance of this material cannot be doubted, and we 
have seen how many of the motifs bear the stamp of folk and 
fairy tale.** Besides fabulous races and monsters, strange lands 
and palaces, immortal steeds and cattle, unions of human beings 
with gods and nymphs, we may note, without any attempt at clas- 
sification or completeness, that the passages to which I have in- 
vited attention contain references or allusions to magic wands, 
talismans, enchanted ships and marvelous devices, superhuman 


strength, metamorphosis, invisibility, prodigious strides and 
shouts, rivalry with gods, magic potions and unguents, the gift 
of immortality or of eternal youth, servitude of supernatural 
beings, gifts of gods to mortals, misuse of magic gifts, broken 
compacts with gods, scales of fate, stock tricks and stratagems 
of folk tale, one against many, tokens of death, Potiphar’s wife, 
the king’s daughter and half of the kingdom, trial of skill for a 


8° The more important references are, for Heracles, B 659f.; E 392- 
397, 640-651; © 362-369; A 690-693; = 250-256; O 25-30, 639f.; T 98- 
124; T 145-148; 6 223f.; X 266-270, 601-626; ¢ 25-30; for Thebes, A 
376-398; E 802-808; Z 222f.; K 285-290; © 679f.; » 271-280, 326f.; 
o 244-247; for Jason and the Argo, H 468f.; @ 41; Y 747; w 69-72. 

“9 On the judgment of Paris, cf. supra n. 23. 

“1 For an excellent brief analysis of typical “ folk-tale motifs,” see 
Nilsson, History of Greek Religion, pp. 49-60. Reference may now be 
made to the exhaustive index of folk motifs compiled by Stith Thomp- 
son, which supersedes in completeness all earlier collections: “ Motif- 
Index of Yolk-Literature,’ Indiana University Studies, XIX-XXIII 
(1932-1936) ; also issued by the Finnish Academy of Sciences as FF 
Communications, Nos. 106-109, 116-117, Helsinki, 1932-1936. 
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woman’s hand, fabulous treasures, talking animals, the Master 
Thief, secret locks and knots, tricks by means of oaths, asylum 
to a god, the wish that defeats its purpose, portents and evil 
signs in the heavens, fates allotted at birth, vessels of good and of 
evil, misunderstood prophecy, deceived husband, magical snares, 
dances and hunts of nymphs and goddesses, sleeping hero and 
foolish companions, enchantresses, a full year’s sojourn or cap- 
tivity, Gorgon’s head, tokens of recognition, wraiths and phan- 
toms, the frequent use of the triad.** After full allowance is 
made for differences of opinion in the interpretation of particu- 
lar passages, we cannot well doubt that the poet composed against 
a rich background of ancient myth and folk tale, all so familiar 
to him and to his hearers that it was simply taken for granted 
without any conscious act of thought or memory—alluded to, 
amplified, or tacitly assumed, according to the poet’s changing 
moods and purposes. Its relation to what is explicitly said in the 
poems is very much that of the complex background of fiction 
and of history against which the modern novel is composed. 
Although the action in both poems tends to be upon the 
human plane, with only admixture of the fabulous or super- 
natural,**® a sharp line cannot be drawn between the rational and 
the fantastic—after all the poet is telling a tale of the heroes of 
olden time. The material in which we are interested is found 
mainly in the allusions to old tales or in the fairylands of the 
Odyssey, but it is continually spilling over into the proper action 
of the poems. The plot of the Odyssey and several major epi- 
sodes come from Mdarchen,** and we are likely to meet a fan- 
tastic motif anywhere in either poem. Circe wields a magic 


42 See the exhaustive collection of triads in J. W. S. Blom’s disserta- 
tion, De typische Getallen bij Homeros en Herodotos (Nijmegen, 1936), 
pp. 15-43. 

“8 Cf. my “ Télémaque et le plan de l’Odyssée,” Rev. Et. Gr., XLVII 
(1934), pp. 161 f.; “ Homer’s Gods: Prolegomena,” 7.A.P.A., LXVIII 
(1937), pp. 15f.; Radermacher, op. cit., p. 27. 

“4 Radermacher, op. cit.; cf. E. Bethe, Homer I, Ilias (Leipzig, 1914), 
p. 32. The discussion by W. J. Woodhouse, The Composition of Homer’s 
Odyssey (Oxford, 1930), though rather subjective and arbitrary, offers 
an interesting analysis. In recognizing the abundance of folk material 
in the Odyssey, where it stares the reader in the face, critics have 
usually failed to understand how much of the same material is implied 
in the scattered allusions and references of the Iliad. 
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wand in Aeaea, where Eos dwells and has her dancing places, 
but Athena does the same in Ithaca or Poseidon on the battle- 
field of Troy, and Hermes is seldom without his potent staff. 
The steeds of Achilles belong to the legend of Peleus and Thetis 
but we see them on the battlefield, and the horses captured from 
Aeneas by Diomede were sired by the immortal stallions that 
Zeus gave to Tros. Diomede wounds Ares as he might any 
human opponent, yet the god cries out with the voice of ten 
thousand men and rises into the heavens like a vast, dark cloud. 
Everywhere the natural and the supernatural are mingled inex- 
tricably. 

We have now to examine more particularly the traces of old 
tales about the gods, and the possibility that these old tales de- 
termine the conceptions of the gods presented in the Olympian 
scenes. In the account of Poseidon’s union with Tyro (A 235- 
259), which represents as we have seen a very common motif, 
the god lay with the woman where the river Enipeus met the 
sea, and round about them was set a dark wave, mountain high, 
which arched over and hid the god and the mortal woman. This 
watery grotto created by the god for his embraces, miraculously 
wrought in the fluid element, is precisely the counterpart of the 
bed of flowers and the golden cloud in the Apate (= 346-351) ; 
in both we have clearly the same motif, probably taken from old 
popular tales of divine amours, and there seems to be no valid 
reason for regarding the latter passage as a burlesque upon the 
holy, mystic marriage of Hera and Zeus.** Again, the central 


45 The appearance of the iepds yduos in cult is in no way incompatible 
with the interpretation here proposed, for traditions of cult and of 
popular tale relating to the same characters or episodes may coexist 
and may be connected by mutual borrowings. What is important is 
the lack of valid grounds for the assumption that the union of Hera 
and Zeus was narrated only in religious poems, in which it was treated 
with reverence, until the poet of the Apate seized upon it as a theme 
for a sacrilegious burlesque, and the consequent conclusion that the 
Homeric treatment is incompatible with a reverent attitude toward the 
gods. If popular tales of divine amours were as abundant in the 
Homeric age as the allusions in the poems suggest, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that they ignored the union of Hera and Zeus, and in = 295 f. 
we find an allusion to a story of their first stolen embraces which 
strongly suggests the popular tale. Finsler’s theory (Die olympischen 
Szenen, pp. 18 ff.) that = 347-351 are actually taken from an old 
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theme of the Apate is explicitly recited in the poet’s references 
to the story of Heracles (= 249-261; cf. O 16-33), and when we 
consider its elemental simplicity, a woman tricking 4 man by 
the oldest and most universal of feminine arts, we see clearly 
that the general atmosphere of the episode and the characteriza- 
tions of the divine participants derive from ancient popular 
tradition. 

In the Apate Zeus does not actually maul Hera, but frightens 
her by threatening to do so and by reminding her of what had 
happened when she used the trick before in her persecution of 
Heracles. At that time he had hung her up by the hands with 
anvils fastened to her feet, and in his rage had flung from 
Olympus the gods who would have rescued her; her confederate 
Hypnus would have been flung into the sea had he not been 
saved by Nyx, whom Zeus scrupled to offend. It was perhaps 
on this occasion, or at any rate on a similar one, that Hephaestus, 
attempting to defend Hera from her enraged consort, was seized 
by the foot and hurled from the battlements of heaven (A 590- 
594). Zeus does not actually use violence toward any of the 
gods in the Olympian scenes, but he is always threatening to do 
so and is expected by the other gods to make good his threats at 
any moment. 

This incessant quarreling between Zeus and Hera, which runs 
through all the Olympian scenes of the Iliad, seems to have had 
an equally large part in the old tales of Heracles so often alluded 
to in the poem. In the story of Heracles’ birth (T 95-133), 
Hera tricks Zeus by a device which has a strong flavor of 
Marchen, and Zeus satisfies his rage by flinging Ate from Olym- 
pus. The story of Hephaestus thrown from Olympus by the will 
of Hera because of his deformity and given asylum by the sea 
maidens Thetis and Eurynome, for whom he wrought secretly 
in their grotto much marvelous jewelry, bears all the earmarks 
of the popular tale (3 395-405). 


sacred poem of cult breaks down when the episode is studied in its 
entirety; the lines are at one with the extravagant description of Hera’s 
boudoir and her toilet (= 166-186), all of which suggests folk material 
intended to create the atmosphere of unearthly magnificence appropriate 
for divine embraces. Whatever may be the date of the Hymn to Aphro- 
dite, the treatment of this identical motif in 58-74 seems to rest on 
the same immemorial tradition of popular tale. 
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In fact the dominant motif of the Olympian scenes through- 
out both poems is the quarreling, the division and conflict, 
among the gods, which closely parallels the strife and conflict 
between the human characters. During the course of the Menis, 
it is the quarrel of Hera with Zeus, which we are never allowed 
to forget; the poet cannot repeat continually such tense episodes 
as the close of the Apate, the open breach in A, or the fruitless 
sortie of the goddesses in @, but the motif is felt in all the scenes 
in which Zeus nags maliciously at Hera or reproaches her for 
her bitterness toward the Trojans. In the brief scene % 356- 
367, to which one Zenodorus,** otherwise unknown, owes his 
little measure of immortality, we have perhaps the transition to 
the form in which the motif appears after the reconciliation of 
Achilles and Agamemnon; from this point on it is not so much 
the anger of Hera against Zeus as strife between the gods who 
favor Troy and those who are friendly to the Achaeans, begin- 
ning with the Theomachy and ending with the quarrel over 
Achilles’ treatment of Hector’s body. In the Odyssey the Olym- 
pian scenes are fewer and generally shorter, perhaps because the 
theme of the poem makes it less appropriate to parallel the hu- 
man action by divine. Yet in three of the scenes the motif is the 
anger of Poseidon and the conflict between his wishes and 
Athena’s, and in a fourth the wrath of Helius is appeased only 
by prompt compliance with his ultimatum; *’ in the final scene, 


46 Wilamowitz (Die Ilias und Homer, p. 170) speaks appreciatively 
of the ancient critic, but points out that he should have gone a bit 
farther and expunged also 168, 181-186; in justice to Zenodorus, how- 
ever, it must be remembered that he may have done so earlier in his 
commentary and should at least be given the benefit of the doubt. If 
we may judge by what is said in the scholia, the ten books of Zenodorus, 
had they been preserved, would have reduced much of the modern higher 
criticism to the status of mere repetition. The lines in question are 
an integral part of the tradition, and I have yet to hear any objective 
reason for rejecting them; the arguments of the higher critics, who 
are of course practically unanimous in condemnation (cf. “ Nausicaa 
et Aristarque,” Rev. Et. Hom., IV [1934], p. 11, n. 2), are not impres- 
sive to one who is really familiar with the Olympian scenes. 

‘7 This passage again (cf. supra n. 46) is rejected by most critics 
and seems to have been condemned by Aristarchus (cf. sch. to I’ 277). 
The most tangible objection to its authenticity, that it is a heterogeneous 
element in the tale of wanderings, is most cogently presented by Ove 
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between Zeus and Athena, we have, as Zeus observes, only the 
completion of the plan proposed by Athena in the earlier scenes. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in both poems the Olympian 
episodes are constructed almost wholly around this single, domi- 
nant motif, and if the quarrels, conflicts, and threats of the gods 
against one another should be taken out, nothing would remain. 
We have seen that the motif is at least as old as the tales of 
Heracles so often referred to in the poems. There are indica- 
tions that it was as old as the earliest legends about the gods, 
for we have the unpleasantness engendered by the amours of 
Kos and Demeter with mortal men, the legend of Typhoeus, the 
conflicts of Zeus with Cronus and the Titans and with the 
giants, Otus and Ephialtes. Against this background, Thetis’ 
story of the revolt against Zeus and Hera’s reference to marital] 
quarrels of Oceanus and Tethys, which taken by themselves 
might seem to be the poet’s own invention, appear to be remi- 
niscences of ancient legends. 

The story of Ares and Aphrodite differs from other Olympian 
scenes in being incidental to the action. Both the general theme 
and the detail—deceived husband, spying friend, magic snare, 
discomfiture of the guilty pair—mark it as one of the most 
ancient and universal of popular tales, in which, depending on 


Jérgensen, “ Das Auftreten der Gétter in den Biichern ¢-u der Odyssee,” 
Hermes, XXXIX (1904), p. 378. On the other hand Rothe presents 
reasonable and, in my opinion, sufficient grounds for its acceptance 
(Die Odyssee als Dichtung, Paderborn [1914], pp. 103 ff.). I can see 
no reason for rejecting it, unless we are prepared to maintain that a 
poet is committed to invariable homogeneity. Furthermore, I am 
indebted to my former pupil, Dr. F. M. Combellack, of the University 
of Oregon, for the significant observation that the text which results 
from excision of the suspected lines exhibits a clear violation of estab- 
lished Homeric usage in transition from direct speech to narrative; the 
matter will be treated more fully in a study on which Dr. Combellack 
is now engaged. It must be remembered also that we are dealing with 
Mérchen (cf. Radermacher, op. cit., pp. 23 ff.) and that the two princi- 
pal motifs in the suspected passage, Lampetia’s message and the threat 
of Helius, seem to be eminently in place in an episode of this nature. 
I hesitate to refer to the desirability of making clear at this point 
what is not clear from the words of Circe (wu 137-141) or of Tiresias 
(A 110-115), that the storm, though sent by Zeus, is a direct punish- 
ment for the offense against Helius; to the higher critic this will be 
the surest sign that the passage is interpolated. 
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the artist’s mood and purpose, the actors may be human beings 
or equally well, following the tradition of naive anthropomor- 
phism, gods. It seems to be a clear instance of the invasion of 
divine mythology by the popular tale. The passage is com- 
monly regarded as “late” and satiric in intent.*® For this view 
there is no real evidence; it rests on a preconception which is 
arbitrary and demonstrably unlikely. Against it are the clear 
marks of the popular tale, the tone of naive anthropomorphism, 
and the ingenuous mingling in the closing lines of the reverent 
with the ridiculous.*® 

The quarrels and conflicts of the Olympian scenes commonly 
have their origin in affronts or injuries received by gods from 
_ mortals; the anger of Hera and Athena has its source in the 

judgment of Paris,°° and Poseidon is their ally because of his 
ill treatment by Laomedon (® 441-457); Poseidon’s irritation 
at the Achaean wall, his anger against Odysseus and against the 
Phaeacians, and the wrath of Helius are similarly motivated. 
In the general form of an insult or injury to a supernatural 
power this is among the commonest of folk motifs. One of its 
types is the contest to which a mortal provokes a god, as for 
example B 594-600, Thamyris and the Muses; I 559 f., Idas and 
Apollo; @ 226-228, EKurytus and Apollo; here might be put the 
presumptuous words of Niobe to Leto (Q 607f.). Another 
common motif is the servitude of a supernatural being to a 
mortal, which appears several times in the poet’s allusions to old 
tales, as for example, B 766, Apollo’s servitude to Admetus; 
H 452 f., @ 441-457, the year’s service of Apollo and Poseidon 
to Laomedon; somewhat similar is the temporary subjugation 
of a supernatural being by stratagem, as in the story of Menelaus 
and Proteus. 

In our collection of material are also instances of gods foster- 
ing mortals and immortals, of gods seeking asylum when at- 
tacked or pursued by enemies, of the wounding of gods by 
mortals, of gifts given by gods to mortals, of the help and com- 
panionship constantly vouchsafed by gods to favored human 


‘8 However, cf. Drerup, Homerproblem, p. 421, and especially P. 
Friedlander, “ Lachende Gétter,” Antike, X (1934), pp. 209-226. 

4° Cf. “Higher Criticism on Olympus,” pp. 271f.; “Homer’s Gods: 
Prolegomena,” pp. 11 ff. 

5° Supra n. 23. 
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beings. In fact the divine apparatus of the poems, by which the 
gods are introduced as actors, seems in general to derive from 
the Marchen element in ancient myth; as divine mythology de- 
veloped, it took over from folk tale the supernatural motifs 
which are among its most distinctive features and utilized them 
in the specific form of divine intervention by anthropomorphic 
gods.** A thorough search would probably reveal other common 
motifs of popular tale in the Homeric portrayal of the gods. 
For our purpose, however, the quest need not be pursued fur- 
ther; enough has been given to show that the Olympian scenes 
are in large part an adaptation of familiar motifs and situations 
to the poet’s themes, and the divine participants not so much his 
own free invention as traditional figures, gods of ancient myth 
and folk tale. 

It would be hard to find a better illustration of the way in 
which the concepts of folk tale influence Homer’s characteriza- 
tions of the gods than the figure of Hermes,*? who is at once 
the patron and protector of the Master Thief—in this instance 
Autolycus—and himself the Master Thief. When he cleverly 
steals Ares out of the brazen vessel, the feat seems to be part of 
an ancient tale; when the gods beg him to steal away the body 
of Hector, the poet is perhaps inventing, but inventing in con- 
sonance with the characterization of the god familiar from 
immemorial tradition. 

When the poet is thinking of gods in general, as superior 
powers and not as dramatis personae of some ancient story, he 
is under no limitations save those of his own spirit and imagina- 
tion ; he may think of them and speak of them as the supreme, 
majestic rulers of the cosmos; he may make them guardians and 
defenders of the noblest ideals to which the thought of human 
beings has risen in his day. Nor is this conception necessarily 
vague or shadowy, or restricted to collective notions of the gods; 
he may imagine any single one of the gods against a general 


51Qn the general problem, cf. W. Wundt, “Miarchen, Sage und 
Legende als Entwickelungsformen des Mythus,” Arch. Rel.-Wiss., XI 
(1908), pp. 200-222, especially p. 212. For an excellent discussion of 
the relation of divine to heroic mythology and of both to folk tale, cf. 
Nilsson, History of Greek Religion, pp. 38-75, 172-179. Drerup gives a 
thoroughgoing review of earlier work in Homerproblem, Chap. VI. 
52 Cf. H. J. Rose, Primitive Culture in Greece (London, 1925), p. 159. 
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background of divine grandeur and may depict him as acting 
on this plane. Apollo as the author of sudden death, or de- 
scending in awful majesty to smite the Achaeans, wiping out 
with ineffable might the trench and wall thousands of mortals 
had toiled to make, blasting with a touch, almost with a ges- 
ture,®* the mightiest of warriors, represents a majestic concep- 
tion of the gods; in these appearances he is august and terrible. 
He is not so impressive when he takes part in an Olympian 
squabble and is the target of Hera’s abuse, or in the Theomachy 
when he evades Poseidon’s challenge, or even when he tricks 
Achilles by fleeing before him in the form of Agenor; ** when 
he is brought into a merry tale of adultery on Olympus to jest 
with Hermes at the plight of the culprit pair, little is left of 
his majesty. So Ares, when the poet thinks of him as the 
embodiment of war, is clothed in terrible grandeur, but he is 
rather a figure of fun in the Olympian scenes, caught in He- 
phaestus’ net, tumbled with Aphrodite upon the ground by the 
stout hand of Athena, shut in a brazen pot by the Aloidae, or 
wounded and sent screaming with pain from the battlefield by 
Diomede.*®> The Helius by whom the heroes swear their solemn 
oaths is a mighty divinity who sees all and hears all, but in the 
tale of Ares and Aphrodite he is the husband’s spying friend 
and in the old Marchen about his cattle he has to be told of the 
injury that has been done him and then has to beg Zeus to 
punish the offenders. The general principle will bear repetition. 
When the poet is thinking and speaking of the gods as superior 
beings, supreme rulers of the cosmos, he is free to endow them 
with whatever attributes of grandeur, nobility and power he 


58 One is reminded of the death of Hunding in Die Walkiire, where 
the portrayal of divine omnipotence and human helplessness attains 
perfection—with the aid of music. When Homer leaves the actual slay- 
ing of Patroclus to human agency, he is following his usual practice 
of keeping the supernatural within certain rational limits; cf. “ Télé- 
maque,” pp. 161 f.; “ Homer’s Gods: Prolegomena,” pp. 15f. I hope 
to treat this subject more fully in a future study. 

54 The episode cannot be classed as an Olympian scene, but is closely 
connected with the scene which has preceded (cf. ® 515-519) and that 
which follows (X 166-213), and there is a flavor of Mérchen about 
Apollo’s trick, his taunts, and Achilles’ reply. 

55 This episode again (cf. n. 54) is closely connected with Olympian 
scenes and in the same tone. 
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likes; he is dealing with a general concept which is progres- 
sively developed step by step with the thought, feeling, and 
imagination of humanity; nothing constrains him except the 
limitations of his own spirit. But when he wishes to introduce 
the old, naive tales of primitive myth and folk lore, or to allude 
to familiar episodes in these tales, or perhaps to model new tales 
or episodes upon this ancient type, he is no longer free; his 
gods must be the authentic figures of Marchen and myth.** If 
he wishes to tell the stories in which Zeus is portrayed as boast- 
ing and bragging, making love to mortal women and goddesses, 
mauling other gods and flinging them out of Olympus, cringing 
under the sharp lash of Hera’s tongue, or hanging her up by the 
hands and thrashing her, or threatening to do so, his Zeus will 
have to be this brutal, blustering, grotesque, pathetic creation of 
the semi-savage imagination. So also in the case of his human 
characters; he cannot tell the tale of the one-eyed ogre about 
Odysseus without substituting for his stately human hero an 
absurd figure of folk tale.*” 

As an explanation of the poet’s vacillation in his portrayal of 
the gods between the ridiculous and the sublime, this hypothesis 
has certain advantages. It does not require us to assume that 
an artist capable of composing the [liad was incapable of seeing 
the gods in more than one aspect, or to postulate as many poets 
as there are differences in the conceptions of divinity. It frees 
us from the necessity of overworking the diaskeuast, the inter- 
polator, the Bearbeiter, and the Flickpoet in order to account 
for diverse points of view in the text which actually is before us. 
To me it seems clear, simple, and adequate, and it does violence 
neither to the text nor to what we know of human nature and 
the artistic temperament. The general principle was observed 


5¢ This is recognized by Andrew Lang, The World of Homer (New 
York, 1910), pp. 120-122, and by Erik Hedén, Homerische Gétterstudien 
(Upsala, 1912), pp. 43 f. 

57 Though this material may have been, as Nilsson thinks (“ Der 
homerische Dichter in der homerischen Welt,” Antike, XIV [1938], p. 
31), outmoded, it was evidently too popular with audiences to be dis- 
carded because of inconsistencies which only conscious criticism dis- 
cerns (cf. “ Homer’s Gods: Prolegomena,” pp. 16 ff.). However, in view 
of the long survival of equally primitive material in cult, we may doubt 
whether it was in any real sense outmoded or old fashioned. 
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by at least one ancient critic, who said drav eis ryv aéiav drevion 
Tore Pyolv adrovs py OvyTav, ds OvdSE av 
kal extpaywoei, cvppayias Kal 

When Drerup asks whether Homer believed in the gods he 
portrayed so ironically or grotesquely, he is, I believe, unwit- 
tingly allowing an intrusion of modern feeling. The question 
would not have occurred to the poet or to any of his hearers. 
Our poet thought of gods as supreme powers, majestic in their 
sublimity, and he thought of gods as figures in ancient story, 
actors in many a ridiculous or revolting episode conceived in the 
semi-savage imagination of a remote past. At times the one 
conception would be uppermost, at times the other, but poten- 
tially both were always present in his mind. Both were equally 
familiar, and he was never troubled by their inconsistency, of 
which he was unaware. Skepticism lay in the future; the men 
who would become aware of the inconsistency and be troubled 
by it and dispute about it and eventually use it as a guide for 
dissection were still to be born. So, if it pleased the poet to tell 
a story about the gods that was funny and perhaps indecent, why 
should not he and his hearers enjoy it to the full? 


GEORGE M. CALHOUN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


5° Sch. ABT to © 429; cf. sch. T to 2 526, both quoted by Adolf 
Roemer, Homerische Aufsétze (Berlin, 1914), pp. 149f. When the 
ancient critic says mera: rois wvdos, he is thinking primarily of the 
stories from which the poet takes his plots and of the limitations to 
which the gods are subjected as dramatis personae (cf. “ Homer’s Gods: 
Prolegomena,” pp. 19ff.). His fundamental distinction, however, be- 
tween gods of story and gods of general concept, is that with which 
we are concerned. 
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Perusal of H. Stuart Jones’ preface to the new Greek lexicon 
of Liddell and Scott helps one realize what a great amount of 
labor in the making and excerpting of texts, new and old, still 
remains to be done before we shall have a complete list of the 
words, forms, and meanings citable in Greek writings even 
down to the time of Justinian. Meanwhile such small and ran- 
dom contributions as the following may not be unwelcome. 

What I have to add comes in large part from a hitherto un- 
known version of the Life of Aesop which I am preparing to 
edit, and which is cited below by reference to the leaves of the 
unique manuscript containing it (@ = MS 397 in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, of the late 10th century). This is a popular 
text which goes back in essentially its present form to the second 
or possibly the first century after Christ, although it was evi- 
dently based in part upon an older written tradition; see my 
Studies,’ pp. 24 ff. It contains, along with a noteworthy re- 
siduum of old Attic, especially comic idiom, a great many 
vulgarisms, nearly all of which have at least type-parallels in 
the papyri and vulgar literature of the first four centuries of the 
Christian era. There is probably nothing in it that is demon- 
strably Byzantine in origin. The archetype of the version 
referred to below as W is probably not older than the i1th 
century; but it is only a revised and abbreviated edition of an 
ancient version similar to G.? W is cited by page and line of 
Westermann’s edition, even for words that do not stand in his 
text.2 The oldest version of the folkbook known as the Physio- 
logus (Phys.) is cited by the chapters in F. Sbordone’s recent 
edition.* It is also contained in G, which Sbordone did not use. 
This once widely current book is not listed by Liddell and Scott, 


1 Studies in the Text History of the Life and Fables of Aesop 
(American Philological Association, Monograph VII, Haverford, Pa., 
1936). 

* Cf. Studies, pp. 27 ff. 

* Vita Aesopi, etc. ed. A. Westermann, Brunsvigae, 1845 (Londini 
apud Williams et Norgate). Westermann’s edition depends almost 
entirely on one MS which often gives no clue to the oldest reading; see 
Trans. Amer. Phil. Assn., LXIV, pp. 203 f., 211 ff., 219 ff. 

*Cf. A.J. P., LVIII, pp. 488 ff. 
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although its archetype is demonstrably older than 400 A. D. 
and in all probability dates back to the second century after 
Christ. Finally, I must explain that the two or three citations 
of Georgides’ Gnomologion (10th or early 11th century) are 
from the manuscripts themselves, instead of from Boissonade’s 
Anecdota Graeca, vol. I, which is inaccessible to me at present; 
the numbers given refer to the sententiae in the order in which 
they occur in the anthology.° 


I 
Words not listed 


dSuxatoddynros, taking no heed of justice, Georgides, 11. 

dxaxovpyos, innocent, Phys., 

dxndwwdys, stale, stuffy, in need of exercise, G 50°; cf. Studies, 

dxovpBéw = Lat. accumbo, G38": 

dxpoAevxos, very white, G55": ypayparnpdpos év xAapvds axpo- 
W has x. 

seasoning of salt and pepper, G41: dArerépews. In 
W 27.27 all manuscripts have ddozerépews. 

without flinching, G 53: 6 8 Aiowzos axovwy (1. e. 
the jibes of the Samians) dy. jovxiav éavt@ Kryodpevos 
déyewv. 

dvavpafo, boil (intrans.), Palladius in Pseudo-Kallisthenes, 
III, 7 (ed. Miiller). 

avOcAoW, a wild antelope resembling the oryx, Ps.-Eustathius, 
Comment. in Hexaémeron (Migne, P. G., XVIII, 740C). This 
word originated in the Greek Physiologus and passed thence into 
many Latin translations of the same, where it is variously spelled 
autalops, antula, etc., (O. Fr. antelop).© In most Greek manu- 
scripts of the Phys., however, it was supplanted by ddpwy (see 
list II). 

dvripedidw, smile back at (in flirtation), G 34’. 

droxAwpiaivo, turn pale suddenly, G 38% (-aive). 

droxAwpidw, = the foregoing, G 42¥ (-i@). 


*I expect to keep these numbers in a future edition of the text; Bois- 
sonade’s text depends upon an incomplete manuscript (Par. 1166). 

° Further details concerning the history of this word will appear in 
my forthcoming article “ Physiologus,” in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R. H. 
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dppaBwvéopa, pledge for oneself (i.e. to marriage), W 19. 26: 
appaBwvycopat 

dprodoréw, give out loaves of bread, G 29". 

doxoxyjAn, a tumor as large as or resembling a wineskin (?), W 
11.9. The word is applied to Aesop as a deformed man. 
Variants: -xvAn, -KoiAn, -KvAys, etc. 
In another passage (G 53”) Aesop is metaphorically described as 
ordpvos KjAnv éxov. In the eighth edition doxoxyAns, having a bad 
rupture, is cited from the Glossaria of H. Stephanus. 

domdoxehovn, shield-turtle or asp-turtle (?): a fabulous sea 
monster mentioned in Phys., 17, Ps.-Eust., Hex. (Migne, P. G., 
XVIII, 725A), and Basil, De Contubernalibus, 9 (Migne, P. G., 
XXX, 824C) and later identified with the whale in mediaeval 
bestiaries. For a full discussion of the probable meaning of the 
word see A. S. Cook, The Old English Elene, Phoenix, and 
Physiologus (New Haven, 1919), pp. lxxxiff. Cook decides in 
favor of the meaning asp-turtle, i.e., a kind of sea serpent, and 
so Sophocles in his Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine 
Periods. 

= G 28". 

avroBovrus, W 42. 28. 

adiArordvytos, not fond of work, G 41". 

doppia, a deterrent, 27%: Kata wadiwy 
aoppiay (i.e. Aesop as a bogey) iyépaxas. 

Bpwparéw (?), G 35%: (sc. Kiva). Since 
7 and « are often confused in this manuscript, the original 
reading may have been -rwcev. The latter verb is cited once in 
the new edition from Aquila, a commentator on the Old Tes- 
tament. 

yAwoodlwpos, tongue-soup, G 42°. 

SaxrvAiovos = Saxriduos, G 48". 

ddving, a kind of large dog, Ps.-Kall., II, 33 (cod. B, ed. 
Miller) : joav ds Kives peydAot, of rap’ jpiv (the Macedonians) 
kaAovpevor Savdykes. 

Sepuaroxdrrys, gloss on oxureds in margin of G 86" in text of 
the fables. 

Sarormifw, murmur back and forth, W 40.13: of 
eis GAAnAous A€yovres, KTA. 

Siadopréw, divide a burden, G 28": yovpyabov . . . dv éBovAovro 
Técoapes 
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Sucdpwvor, the favorable omen of two crows, G 50' and W 35. 33. 
Crows were proverbially faithful lovers and rarely seen alone; 
ef. Aelian, Hist. An., III, 9, Phys., 2%, and D’Arcy Thompson’s 
Glossary of Greek Birds. To see one crow only is therefore a 
bad omen, and this is called povoxdpwvov by the author of the 
Aesop biography (1bid., not in L. &S.). 

SovAokdrns, one who consorts with slaves (sexual sense), G 40°: 
py mpootOr por, Sovroxdzra, padrdov xvvoxoira (words of Xanthus’ 
wife, who thinks that her husband is siding with Aesop and 
the dog against herself). It is possible that 8. is an error for 
SovAokxoira. At one time I thought of SeAo- or Sedoxdrys (cf. 
SetAoxoréw), cheater, but that word is elsewhere unattested. 

dvo7A0€éw, fare badly, contrasted with eiraféw, Georgides, 35. 

éSpdorepos (or edpacrnpds?), sure-footed, in the figurative sense 
of being able to meet any situation, G 50%: ottws ei éSpdorepos 
(sic) Kai ovverds. Cf. éSpacrixds. 

and = euriprrdnm, Phys., 30. 

évavaravopat, rest in, Palladius in Ps.-Kall., III, 12: ov8 
évaveravoato tais év tais apepipviats. 

erapopuifoua, set sail again, in the figurative sense of begin 
again (? cf. ddopyifoua), W 29.30: Xanthus had already scored 
one count against Aesop by causing the dinner guest, whom 
Aesop had invited, to make an unnecessary remark; he now 
tries to provoke the guest into making another such remark, 
and his renewed effort is introduced by the word 6 8 EavOos 
Edy. 

éromodoyia, readiness of speech, G54" and W 9.20 (érup- f. I. 
in West.). 

everwontus, cleverly, ingeniously, G 34°. 

= 54%: (acc. masc.). 

with good relish, i.e. ready to digest, G 22": 
éxwv mpos 7a ovxa. Cf. Studies, Plate III. 

evpoifos, ringing true, Ps.-Kall., II, 41 (cod. C, ed. Miiller) : 
HV xpvads 

evpvxdpws, with plenty of room, G 46’. 

evoxnpovus, gracefully, G 51’. 

iovxos, poisonous; see Elinor Husselman in T'rans. Amer. 
Philol. Assn., LXVI, p. 125. The word occurs in a fable of 
Babrius recently recovered in codex @: “Ixrivos rol’ dprdcas 
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kaxwkéxos, miserably, G29": Kat x. cis wavdoxeiov (said 
of heavily burdened slaves travelling on the highway). The 
origin of this adverb, which occurs in a number of Byzantine 
texts without any verb of motion, has not been very well under- 
stood. Sophocles in his Lexicon cites the misleading analogy 
of the classical phrase xax) (or xaxos) xaxds. E. Kurtz (Byz. 
Zeit., III, pp. 152 ff.) is nearer the truth in explaining xaxw- 
(= kaxyv) as an adverb on the analogy of ryv taxlorny, 
paxpav, etc.; but he thought that no particular substantive was 
to be understood, and that the expression was infelicitous as 
involving a tautology. It remained for Krumbacher to point 
out (in an editorial note to Kurtz’ article, p. 154) that this 
adverb must have originated in some such ellipsis as xaxyv (686v 
ddevoas) Kakds adding that in Modern Greek the double 
adverb xaxyv xaxos is often used with verbs of motion, e.g. 
kaxyv Kakos 04 mae. The context in which xaxwxdxws is found 
in G bears this out: “they travelled a miserable road miserably.” 

good looking, G30": obror Kadvowor (sic). 

kadddovdAos, good to one’s slaves, G 31Y and W 17. 20. 

katopxow, bind with an oath, G66": Kxatopxwoas avtov Kata Tov 
Aws. 

kavpatiwos, characterized by, or belonging to heat, G 32%: xav- 
parivys vrapxovons. 

= Buyntidw, G 357: od por Soxeis (said of a 
woman). The right spelling is probably xwyridw. In the eighth 
edition this word was cited once from “ Plato Com. #a. 2.21” 
(= Athenaeus, X, 441E), but Kaibel reads Buwyrav without 
mention of a variant. £8 and «x look slightly alike in some 
minuscule hands, but there is no mistaking the x in G, whatever 
its origin. 

koptxopovy, on the analogy of xeArxeAwvy, is plausibly restored 
by L. Deubner (Hermes, XLVIII, p. 303) in the variously cor- 
rupted Hochzettsspruch reported by Horapollo, I, 8 and the 
scholiast on Pindar, Pyth., 3, 32. 

Kpaotipdpos, grass-bearing, Palladius in Ps.-Kall., III, 13 
(Miller) : xp. Sxv6ia. 

Kuvoxoitns, one who lies with a dog, G40%. See above under 

koXos, = Latin culus, Hierocles, Facetiae, 235 (Eberhard, 
p. 63), W 36.18 & 33. 
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Aayvvioxos, dim. of Adyuvos, G 53”. 
Aaxpnvapiov, a kind of low shoe or slipper (?), G30": Aakpy- 
vapiov adrov trofwoas. The article in question is contrasted with 
a Bafiv (sic) vd8yya, which would help cover up the shin. 

Aerroxdovos, with fine branches, Phys., 36 and Ps.-Eust., Hez. 
(Migne, P. G., XVIII, 740C). 

AoyopvOorows, composer of Adyor and piu, epithet of Aesop 
in W; see Studies, pp. 194 f. 

pavdé, 6, = Latin mantica, G 23%, 247, 24”. 

pavdpaé, stable boy (?), a term of abuse in G 47°; cf. pavdpa. 

parna, = Latin mappa, G 37". 

peoiavdov, see list II under pecavruov. 

povoxdpwvov, G 50° and W 35.33; see under Sixdpwvov above. 

pupidpOpos, Ps.-Kall., I, 19 (cod. C, Miiller). 

vwdds, speechless, unable to talk, (vnt+ avd-), G22", 25", 25%, 45". 
The various contexts leave no doubt about the meaning of this 
word ; it is applied to Aesop who at first could not utter a word, 
but who had very good teeth (G 28°, W 13. 13). 

dAovuxri, all night long, W 28. 14. 

éompiodayos, vegetarian, Ps.-Eust., Hex. (Migne, P. G., XVIII, 
745A). 

nibble off, G 39%: mapaBéBpwra. 

perversity, W 55.24: yvovs 8& tiv adixiav Kal 
THv 7. Tov KavOdpov (in relentlessly bothering the eagle). 

mapekdatepos, on each side, G31": of wapexarepo aides. 

mrapépBpoxos, somewhat intoxicated, G 47". 

macavapxns, head steward of a household, G27": Kat 
(sc. adrov) mdcavapynv (sic) Ovpwpdv pdyerpov. 

IIdons, the proverbial rich man (cf. rdopa). Diogenian, VIII, 
40: 76 Idonros jyuwBddov, the rich man’s penny that always 
comes back to him. Cf. 0. Crusius, Verhand. der 40. Versamm- 
lung deut. Philol. u. Schulmanner zu Gérlitz, p. 40. 

matepiwv, endearing diminutive of zaryp, P. Oxy., 2083 recto, 
1. 7 (see Studies, pp. 46f. and Plate I). In the corresponding 
text of G the word occurs three times. Cf. ovvdovAiwy below. 

see below under pecavALov. 

mypatiotys, 6, a kind of dove mentioned in Phys., 35. LEty- 
mology suggests the meaning nest builder, but the context is of 
little help. 
moAvonoapos, seasoned with much sesame, W 30.1 (zAakois z.). 
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mpateiov, = mparnpiov, W 14.16 and 19. 
apiBarov, = Latin privatum, privy, W 23.17. 

mpyumaAdpos, = Latin primipilarius. G 53%: mOqjxov 
Adpwos (sic), captain of the apes. 

mpoappaBwvitw, pledge to marriage beforehand, G 33%: zpoappa- 
Bovi~w (sic) adrov éuavr7. 

mpooavaBrvlw, rise to the surface spontaneously, Wp. 9 (not 
in West.) : dvta Kali adropatws 
avéSpapov. See Studies, p. 43. 

mpooBdcxavoy, scare crow, charm against evil influences, G 28": 
mp. TOU 

piloxddapos, G 26% and W 11.7, seems to mean some kind of 
bulb or a root vegetable like a carrot or an onion: ovdros f. éorw 
7) avOpwros; according to this biography Aesop was pot-bellied 
and weasel-armed, and is elsewhere likened to a cauldron with 
feet, a wineskin, a bottle, a goose egg, etc. 

campopopdos, deformed in appearance, G62". Cf. campia in 
list IT. 

onudvria, Ta, gossip(?), G 32%: otrws yap wap’ euov 74 o. This 
should mean “ such are the reports about me”; zap’ is probably 
an error for zepi. 

oxordtadpos, hidden trench(?), Ps.-Kall., III, 33 (cod. B, ed. 
Miiller): xai éxéAevoa yevéoOar Kai tdppovs Kai oKoTo- 
Tappous iva dBAaBws 7a oTpatdreda Siapévy. 

odpdos, = Latin surdus, G 22%. The text reads onvacopios, 
but this, as the context and the remainder of the tradition show, 
must be a corruption of ods, adpdos. 

oroAdpiov, dim. of G 29%. 

prone to anger, G 32” (oropaxddy). 

avyxvAos, of the right mixture or seasoning to promote di- 
gestion(?), W 29.32: obre yap ovre EAaiov 6 Lwpds 
ovyxudos. 

ovvdovAiwy, dim. of G 27%: yaipere, cvvSovdioves. Cf. 
matepiwv. 

a slave-dealer’s headquarters, G 27, 27. 

cwparoméia, sexual intercourse, Palladius in Ps.-Kall., III, 12 
(Miller). 

TéBAwors, = Latin tabula, a panel or list, but by metonymy 
the horses and riders listed for a race, in Ps.-Kall., I, 19 (codd. 
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B and C in Miiller’s edition): ai taBdAwoas tov 
dvolynoav oi aderypes KayKéAAwV, Tpoerndnoav mavTEs, KTA. 

tapiitw, cover up, Ps.-Kall., III, 6 (cod. B, Miller): rovro 
tadialovres Eavtovs eis 

rovovropophos, of such shape, G26%: 7d edrapoppov (sic) 

II 


New citations of rare words.” New meanings or new uses. 
New forms. Corrections 


ayev, = Latin agere, do, G 26"; cf. Studies, p. 17. 

gdw, chatter, talk idly, Aristophanes fr. 124b (Hall and Gel- 
dart): “They used to sing ras Sixas. Yes, by Zeus, they did; 
and I’ll give you proof. Even now, whenever anyone pleads a 
case badly, the older men present in court exclaim ‘ aéas.’” This 
meaning is probably more common than one would infer from 
the single citation from Philo in L. & S. (“ dderar Adyos, the 
story runs, Ph. 1.1897’). 

addafoverepos, G35". 

dApilo, season with salt, W 24.10. The right reading (MOA) 
is padioas te Kai dApioas, but Westermann has only xadicas, an 
error. 

dpagevw, THv Oddv, G 23°. 

dpeivov. ov yap apewov (Hes., Op., 750, Hdt., I, 187) means 
it 1s not good, rather than “’twere better not,” The Greek is 
more positive even in a negation. dyevov has something of the 
ritualistic meaning of fas, and the comparative force has almost 
disappeared. Cf. Hesiod, Op., 759, 76 yap otro Awidy éorw; 
Heraclitus, fr. 110 (Diels), yiveobar dxdoa Oédovor odK 
dpewov; Hdt., II, 47, . . . edrperéotepds 

W 25. 27. 

apoppus, G 24’. 

dvaxpavydlw, avexpavyacav, G 27. 

dvéfodos, unable to get out, G44"; see Studies, p. 46. 

dreurorAnors, sale, G 26" in the margin. Note the orthography. 
L. & S. mention only deureAnows in the sense of riddance 
(dxafapoias, Hp., Decent., 5). 


7 That is, such as are cited from only one or two sources in the new 
Lexicon. 
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daAnyos, in the literal sense of dAnxtos, without recewing a 
blow, W 29. 19. 

dmoinros, unable to do anything, useless, P. S.I., 156 and G 
22°; see Studies, p. 41. 

W 41. 30. 

ardpaypa, term of abuse applied to Aesop, G 26¥. 

dppevitw, sail, Phys., 39 (thrice). 

Gpxépropos, G26" and 26% (used playfully and not in the 
strictly technical sense). 

dpxryewpyos, G 26". 

adedrif~w, G 53%: ob yap iatpds tov vooovvta apyAmoey 

*Adpodirn, in concrete sense of an embrace, Achilles Tatius, V, 
25: eis adpodirny Kav piav. 

advrevros, Georgides, 80: dd. Oarrov papaiverar. The 
meaning may be uncultivated, rather than “unplanted,” al- 
though ¢uredw seems always to mean plant. 

Baordlw, endure, Phys., 29. 

Bpwparifo, see Bpwparéw in list I. 

yepavopaxia, G 26%: otros (Aesop) ras yepavopaxias cadmorys 

yAwoodxopov, pocket-book, purse, G 36". 

Staxwew, G50": <iva> dvaxwjowpev, in order that we may take 
exercise. See Studies, p. 11. 

StaxAovew, G28": 6 eénpyero ws atAactov Baord{wv Tov 
yovpyaBov, dros SiaxAovovpevos. 

diaxvBedu, figurative use, (cf. Studies, p. 19): 
tov Biov SiaxvBevovow. 

SidrAacpa, G 53%. 

d€Aevors, Syntipas in Eberhard’s Fabulae Romanenses Graece 
Conscriptae, p. 180. 5. 

Suimrevo, figurative sense, G47": rov 8& wdrov “ the 
night drave on,” etc. 

Sovraywyds, 8. rexunprov, a token of slavery, G 54". 

SovAdpiov, G 67", used of male slaves. 

éyyifw, followed by direct object in the accusative, Phys., 22. 

évvdpos, subst., a kind of ichnewmon, Phys., 25. Cf. Ammianus 
Marc., XXII, 15,19: enhydrus ichneumonis genus. The manu- 
scripts of the Phys. have also évw8pios, tAXos, ete. 

perhaps, W 25. 20; cf. taxa and 
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G 847: pou pypata eras. This may 
possibly have suggested to Horace the expression sesquipedalia 
verba (A. P., 97). There are other indications that Horace was 
acquainted with the Life of Aesop; compare Serm., I, 1, 46-49 
(the slave carrying the bread basket) with W 12.26 L. &S. 
have érracddvdvAos only in the supplements to Part 6, citing it 
from the Cyranides of Hermes, where it applies literally to the 
scorpion’s tail. 

G 32%. 

érepdyAavkos, Ps.-Kall., I, 13 (cod. B, Miiller). 

evervontos, G and 49". 

eddpparos, with good-looking eyes, W 20. 27. 

evowpos, W 20. 27. 

Phys., 19 diPos). 

and éféw: G 38°; 1b., 37. 

Leordrys, G 33". 

fnrnpariov, G 

Oéacrs, sight, appearance, Ps.-Kall., II, 33 (cod. C, Miller): 
Orws i8y Tov avdpds éxeivov «i GAws avOpwrivn év 
avTo éorw. 

Oepiorpiov, G 

xaxodovdos, hard on one’s slaves, G and W 17. 20. 

kampidw, Karpiwooa, Of a woman, W 19.25 (not in West.). 

katayoyyilw, G 33". 

xatdxopos, laden with fruit or foliage (?), Ps.-Kall., III, 6 
(cod. B, Miller): drav oiv revdowpev ropevdpeba cis x. dévdpa 
kai Kaprovs avtopdrovs. 

Apoénpos, G 28°. 

padilo, W 24.10; see above under dApifo. 

payepia (or -eia), cookery in the abstract sense, W 29. 31. 

peOddiov. Since methodion in Petronius 36 means trick, the 
reference to that passage does not belong under the second 
meaning of this word (“ II = péodos II 2” = method, system) 
but separately at the end of the entry pe6odiov; there one should 
read “ IIT = péOodes III, Petronius 36.” 

peoavduov. In P. Oxry., 2083.27 this word does not mean “a 
piece of flute-music,” but is a diminutive formation from 


®In G Aesop is accused by the other slaves of wishing to have ready 
access to the bread in the basket, a detail which is omittted in W. 
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pécavros, courtyard; see Studies, p. 47. The equivalent in G 
is 76 -weoiavAov, which is probably also a genuine form. In W 
24. 8 we have both zepiavAov (MBPW) and zepiatduov (OA). 

petaperov, G 

povexepus, subst., the unicorn of fable, Phys., 22, whence chiefly 
its fame. 

pupiovepos, epithet of Isis in G 23%. Cf. deae multinominis in 
Apuleius, Met., XI, 22. 

puppnxorewv. I, ant-lion, Lax Jb. 4, 11, cf. Strabo, XVI, 4, 
15 (774). II, a fabulous creature that is half lion and half ant, 
Phys., 20 and Ps.-Kust., Hex. (Migne, P.G., XVIII, 745A). 
III, lion-ant (insect), Cyran., p. 68 and 262, Gregory, Mor., V, 
20, 40 (Migne, P. L., LXXV, 700). 

oixotpadys, G 39%: oixorpadet (Sic) Kiva. 

dfifw, season with vinegar, G38 (déoas). It is doubtful 
whether this verb is to be identified, as in L. & S., with oéifo = 
“taste or smell like vinegar.” 

épdpiov = Latin orarium, G 29% and 30°. 

mépapa, & crossing over, Palladius in Ps.-Kall., III, 10: & ro 
Kalp® Tov Bpayydvwv mpos Tas éavTov yuvaiKas. 

mmpdacat, aorist infinitive apparently formed by analogy from 
the present zimpdoxw, W 10. 27. 

mAaxouvrapios, G 45° (bis). 

mAoapéowa, td. This is the probable reading in Apuleius, Met., 
XI, 17, as emended by recent editors. 

modarés, indefinite adjective, of some nationality (origin) or 
other, G34": iva cov 6 rodardv cwpdriov. 

modrevtys. In Phys., 14, 23, and 27 this word means not 
“statesman ” but citizen, and perhaps more particularly a citizen 
or active member of the Christian brotherhood. Phys., 29: 
éoixaow of TH xepoaiw (Batpdxw). 
yip tev meipacpav Tov Kavowva . . . of Tov Kdopov VdpaHdas <iciv. 
Cf. NT Act. Ap., 28, 1: “Avdpes ddeAdol, eyo mdon ovvadyoe 
TH axpr ravrys THS 

mpiacwpeba, W 21.17. 

mpiwv, name of a sea fish in Phys., 39, probably an equivalent 
of zpioms, although it is the dolphin rather than the zpions that 
the author describes. 

mpoBarov. Oaddoavov mp., a sluggish fish (cf. Aelian, Hist. An., 
IX, 38), used as a term of abuse in G 40" and W 15.15. 
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mporAdtTw, 6 mpotAacbels dveipos, G 35%; cf. Studies, p. 18. 

campia, physical deformity, G 33". Likewise cazpds in this text 
regularly means deformed, and Aesop refers to himself as cazpds 
in a matter-of-fact way (28°). 

catupuds, satyr-like. Pliny, N. H., X, 138: neque harum (sc. 
scopum) saturicos motus, cum insidientur, plerisque memoratos 
facile conceperim mente; 1b., XIX, 50: saturica signa, i.e. 
statues of Priapus in gardens. Cf. Satyricon as the title of 
Petronius’ novel. 

onpeodvrns, G 53%; cf. Studies, p. 23. The word is cited by 
L. & S. only once in the supplements to Part 9. 

oxadi~w, W 22. 1. 

deceive, G35": oe ewaviw. Cf. Studies, 
p- 18 (top). 

omwOnp. vroKaies orwOnpor Adywv, G 43°. 

Bspwy, a fierce type of antelope, according to Phys. 36 and its 
numerous derivatives, but the word in this sense probably origi- 
nated in a corruption of épvé or of avOdAoy (list I) ; cf. A.J. P., 
LVIII, p. 495. 

vioroinros, subst., G 59. 

brdpwpos, subst., G 43°. 

Uperrpos, Kata Kai dperpov, W 24.21 (not in West., 
who reads ideopds erroneously with cod. W). 

puvopipos, G24"; see Studies, p. 13. 

xJecwds, G 42. 

xvas, haste, G 32. 

B. E. PrErry. 
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ALEXANDER, CYNICS AND STOICS.* 


In 1937 Professor M. H. Fisch published two articles in this 
Journal ? of which the object was to controvert the views about 
Alexander’s ideas which I had expressed in a lecture to the 
British Academy * and to give a different interpretation. Cir- 
cumstances prevented me from noticing these articles earlier; 
but they require notice, lest I seem to acquiesce in views with 
which I profoundly disagree. On the personal matter in these 
articles I need not comment, beyond saying that Fisch some- 
times fails to distinguish between what individual Stoics did and 
what Stoicism officially taught, and that I have certainly not 
changed my view of the primacy of the Stoa in the Hellenistic 
world, a view which, as I have always made clear, rested solely 
on their ethics. Meanwhile other work bearing on the subject 
of my lecture has appeared, and I hope in this paper to do some 
reconstruction which will take the matter further than I left it. 

I must assume that the reader knows the studies in question. 
I was examining four passages * in literature which, prima facie, 
show that Alexander was the first to think of something which 
may be called the unity of mankind or a human brotherhood, 
and I gave three convergent trains of reasoning to show that 
there was a strong presumption that this was true. Fisch’s first 
article criticised my reasoning, and the second gave his own 
view. It has commonly been supposed that these ideas were 
taken from Stoicism and attributed to Alexander; Fisch utilises 
this, but believes that they came primarily from Cynicism 
through the medium of Onesicritus, who persuaded the world 
that Alexander was a “ cosmopolitan ” like himself. This view 
of the Cynics and Onesicritus is not new; in particular, it seems 


1] am much indebted to Professors F. E. Adcock and A. D. Nock for 
reading this paper in MS. 

27“ Alexander and the Stoics,” A.J. P., LVIII (1937), pp. 59, 129. 
Cited as “ Fisch.” 

’ Tarn, “ Alexander the Great and the unity of mankind,” Proc. Brit. 
Acad., XIX (1933), p. 123. Referred to as “ lecture.” 

* Ptolemy I in Arrian, VII, 11, 8 and 9; Eratosthenes in Strabo, I, 66 
+ Plutarch, de Alexandri Fortuna aut Virtute, 329 Bff.; Plutarch, ib., 
330 E; Plutarch, Alexander, XXVII. All are given later in their places. 
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to have had a certain attraction for that acute critic Dr. E. 
Schwartz,> though so far as I know it has otherwise obtained 
no acceptance. But Fisch goes further: Onesicritus started a 
“ Cynic-Stoic tradition ” which not only attributed to Alexander 
its own “cosmopolitanism ” but, since it appears in every writer 
of any importance on the matter, so falsified his history that we 
really know nothing about him: “The quest of the historical 
Alexander ” is likely to end in “ illusion” (p. 144). 

I begin with Cynicism. If Alexander’s ideas were merely 
attributed to him by, or taken from, the Cynics, then the Cynics 
must have held these ideas; and of that there is no trace. Cer- 
tainly Cynic “ cosmopolitanism ” * is a common cliché in books; 
but I have never met with any attempt to prove it, and certainly 
Fisch makes none. What was Cynicism? It was not a phi- 
losophy like those of the four schools, with a body of doctrine; 
it was a way of life, a mode of thought,’ and was entirely nega- 
tive; you were to discard everything on which civilisation had 
been built up, and often enough, unless you were a Crates or a 
Demonax, you ended by finding nothing at the bottom but mere 
animalism. It never constructed anything, anything which 
affected men otherwise than as individuals; cynicism and uni- 
versalism are a contradiction in terms. This was what so puz- 
zled Zeller; he, like others, took Cynic “ cosmopolitanism ” for 
granted, but he could not reconcile it with Cynicism as he 
knew it.® 

Three things are commonly quoted in support of Cynic 
“ cosmopolitanism,” two of them being remarks attributed to 
Diogenes by Diogenes Laertius. The historical Diogenes of 
Sinope, founder of Cynicism, became the subject of a legend 
which made of him the ideal philosophic saint; it is very diffi- 
cult to disentangle the real man from the legendary figure, and 
many of the stories told of him and of the sayings attributed to 


5 Rhein. Mus., XL (1885), pp. 250-4, based on the antithesis véuos— 
gvors; often mentioned in his other writings. 

®T avoid this horrible word except in quoting; Greeks never used it, 
and to-day it means something entirely different from anything Alex- 
ander thought of, and merely creates prejudice. 

* Well brought out by D. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism, 1937, pp. 
7 ff. 

§ See Socrates and the Socratic schools (Eng. Trans.), p. 276. 
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him are merely figments of the legend.® I will assume, however, 
that he really did make the two remarks in question. The first 
is that somebody asked him where he came from, i.e. from 
what city, and he replied xooporoXirns,’® literally, “I am a 
citizen of, or in, the universe.” The circumstances were that 
the dominant party in Sinope had wrongfully accused and im- 
prisoned his father, who had died in consequence, and had 
driven Diogenes himself into exile; *t and when asked what his 
city was, the embittered exile in effect replied “I have none.” I 
will come to the actual meaning presently. The word was never 
again used by any Greek, except for Lucian’s quotation of the 
remark in his skit on Diogenes; 7%? it occurs twice in Philo, but 
he was a Jew. Had it come into use as a catchword, it must, 
like other philosophical catchwords, have found its way into the 
tradition. 

The second remark,’* which shows the meaning of the word, 
has invariably been quoted without its context, a bad habit; the 
first clause, down to Aé€ywv, is always omitted, and wodreia év 
xéovw is mistranslated as “ world-state” or something of the 
sort: and Fisch’s translation, “the only right state is that of 
the world ” (p. 144 n.) is no more in the Greek than is Dudley’s 
“the only true commonwealth is that which is as wide as the 
universe” (p. 35). What the Greek says is: “ Diogenes 
laughed at things like long descent and fame, saying that they 


*It will suffice to refer to the long examination by Kurt von Fritz, 
“ Quellenuntersuchungen zu Leben und Philosophie des Diogenes von 
Sinope,” Philol., Supp. Bd. XVIII, 1926, though even he hardly goes 
far enough. Diogenes-legends went on being manufact: 1 for centuries 
(Epictetus has some new ones) like Alexander-leg. .3 in India; I 
know two of the latter myself which originated under British rule (one 
of them is alluded to by Sir A. Stein, Archaeological Reconnaisances, 
p. 32, n. 15). 

10 Diog. Laert., VI, 63, épwrndels Epn. 

11 Dudley, op. cit., p. 21, from Mr. C. T. Seltman’s unpublished paper 
Diogenes of Sinope, son of the banker Hikesias. This paper, on the 
coinage of Sinope, was read at the Numismatic Congress in 1936; a brief 
résumé has appeared in the Transactions of that Congress, p. 121, and 
in Proc. Camb. Philol. Soc., CXLII-CXLIV, p. 7; a more detailed 
synopsis is given in Dudley, op. cit., pp. 54-5. 

13 mpaois, 8. 

13D.L., VI, 72, evyevelas wal ddéas cal ra mavra 
Kaklas Aéywv: wovnv 5é modiTelay elvac THy év 
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were merely ornaments which concealed the evil that was behind 
them: the one true citizenship was that in the universe.” The 
modteia év koopw, then, has to be something which either gets 
rid of claims to fame and long descent altogether or else renders 
them meaningless; and no form of state, even world-wide, would 
prevent people being proud of their pedigrees or prevent one 
man being of greater repute than others. There has never been 
any reason to doubt Epictetus’ interpretation (III, 22, 47). 
How, he asks, does a man live without city or home? Well, the 
god sent a man (Diogenes) to show you. “ Look at me,” he 
said; “I have no home, no city, no possessions, no family; I 
have only the earth and the sky.” That is the zodireia év xdopo, 
and that is the meaning of xooporoXirns. He was free of the 
earth and the sky; it mattered nothing to him where or how he 
lived ; one place, as Epictetus says (III, 24, 66), was as good as 
another, whether he lived as a free man in Athens, a captive 
among pirates, or a slave in Corinth. This also gives the mean- 
ing of that other Cynic phrase, borrowed from Euripides,** acu 
yi warps. It is all purely negative; xooporoXirys has nothing to 
do with any belief in the unity of mankind or a human brother- 
hood, but means someone not attached to any community, as we 
use the word in phrases like “ a cosmopolitan crowd.” *® 

But Diogenes wrote a Politeia, an Ideal State, like Plato and 
Zeno? Certainly in the third century a work existed called 
Avoyévovs Todreia, but little is known about it. It said that 
knucklebones should be current coin and that weapons of war 
were useless; probably it advocated community of women; 
it may also have contained a defence of incest and parricide, but 
this suggestion may be based on the tragedies attributed to Dio- 
genes. There is no description anywhere of what the book was; 
but Plutarch says that its basis (id@eos), like those of the 
States of Plato and Zeno, was Lycurgus’ Sparta,*® and it must 
therefore have depicted, not anything “ cosmopolitan,” but a 
small state with narrow limits, as did Plato and Zeno (for 


14 Fr. 1047; see my lecture, note 6. 

15 Cf. Dudley, op. cit., pp. 34 f. 

16 Philodemus, wep! Zrwikav, P. Herc. 339 (P), col. XIV, line 1, in W. 
Crénert, Kolotes und Menedemos (Vol. 6 of Wessely’s Studien zur 
Palaeographie und Papyruskunde, 1906), p. 61; Athen., IV, 159. 

17 Dudley, op. cit., p. 36. 18 Plut., Lycurgus, XXXI. 
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Zeno’s Politeia see infra). It cannot therefore be used as an 
argument for Cynic “cosmopolitanism,” even if Diogenes did 
write it. 

But it is quite uncertain whether he did write it, or whether 
it is one of those innumerable Hellenistic works attributed by 
their authors to well-known names. The evidence stands thus. 
The Stoic Cleanthes (262-230) asserted that it was written by 
Diogenes 1° and praised it. His successor Chrysippus (230-208- 
4) referred to it as by Diogenes in six different works,?° and also 
praised it. Philodemus in the first century B.C. made his 
Stoic protagonist admit that some in his day, rwés trav Kab’ jpas, 
did not think it genuine, but made him appeal for its genuine- 
ness to “ library catalogues and libraries ”; ** presumably Stoic 
libraries or book-lists are meant, but in any case it means no 
more than it means to-day (say) that in any library you will 
find the de Fluviis bound up in any edition of Plutarch. There 
was then a Stoic tradition from the middle of the third century 
that the work was genuine. On the other hand, Satyrus, who 
lived and worked in Alexandria in the latter part of the third 
century, asserted that Diogenes wrote nothing at all, as did 
Sosicrates of Rhodes, who may or may not have worked at Alex- 
andria, in the second century; ** while Sotion of Alexandria, 
c. 200-170 B. C., gave a short list of Diogenes’ works which dif- 
fered considerably from the orthodox list but which did not 
include the Politeia.2* Satyrus and Sotion were Peripatetics; 
Satyrus wrote semi-popular biographies, including Lives of the 
philosophers, while Sotion and Sosicrates wrote Successions of 
the philosophers. Nobody supposes that Satyrus investigated 


19 Philodemus, ib., col. XIII, line 21 (p. 60 in Crénert, op. cit.) = 
S[toicorum] V[eterum] F[ragmenta], I, 590. 

20 Philodemus, ib., cols. XIII, line 26—XIV, line 29. But Dudley, 
op. cit., pp. 25 f. is hardly correct in saying that Chrysippus “ asserted ” 
its genuineness; D. L., VII, 34, which he cites, refers only to the Politeia 
of Zeno. 

*1 Philodemus, ib., col. XIII, lines 12 ff., ai 7’ dvaypagai trav mvdxwr al 
te Bupd.odjxa. Crénert left it open whether this meant Callimachus’ 
Pinakes or only Cynic (or Stoic) lists; surely, had the former been 
meant, it must have been dvaypag7. 
22D. L., VI, 80, and on Satyrus’ date Gudeman, Satyros 16 in P.-W. 
31D, L., ib., and on his date Laqueur’,, Sosikrates 3 in P.-W. 
24D. L., ib., Susemihl, I, 48; Stenzel, Sotion 1 in P.-W. 
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the question of the authenticity of Diogenes’ Politeia for him- 
self; he repeated his statement from some one before him.”® 
There was then at Alexandria a Peripatetic tradition from the 
middle of the third century that the Politeia of Diogenes was a 
forgery. We cannot trace either the Stoic or the Peripatetic 
tradition further back than the middle of that century. 

The current explanation of the problem, as given by von Fritz 
(op. cit., pp. 55-7) and adopted by Dudley (op. cit., pp. 25 f.), 
is that the Politeia was ger.uine, but in course of time the Stoics 
became ashamed of it; and as they now desired to attach them- 
selves to Socrates by means of a fictitious succession Socrates— 
Antisthenes—Diogenes—Crates—Zeno (this is true), they com- 
mitted a fraud, or rather Sotion did, by omitting the Politeia 
from among Diogenes’ works. The explanation is impossible. 
If Stoics wanted to commit a fraud of this sort, it can only have 
been after Chrysippus’ death (in the Olympiad 208-4 B.C.), 
for he was all-powerful in the school and regularly assumed the 
genuineness of the book; but Chrysippus’ contemporary Satyrus 
had already asserted that the Politeia was not Diogenes’. This 
seems conclusive, apart from the fact that von Fritz does not 
explain why a Peripatetic at Alexandria, where it is not known 
that there were ever any Stoics, should lend himself to a Stoic 
fraud.”* As a fact, the Stoics did, later on, try a somewhat simi- 
Yar fraud at Pergamum by means of the Stoic librarian Atheno- 
dorus, who was detected ; 2” and if they could not bring off such 
a thing at Pergamum, with the library in their hands, they had 
no chance at Alexandria, where they had no following. It is, 
unfortunately, not known how Callimachus catalogued the work 
in his Pinakes; we merely have the two opposed traditions, the 
Stoic that it was genuine, the Peripatetic that it was not; neither 
side possessed the modern technique for detecting forgeries, and 
no decision is possible. The Acoyévovs ToArreia is therefore no 
evidence for Cynic “cosmopolitanism.” But if I were com- 


25 Gudeman, op. cit., suggested Callimachus. 

26 von Fritz, op. cit., p. 57 says that first the Stoics (i.e. Satyrus and 
Sosicrates) denied that Diogenes ever wrote anything at all, and then 
found it safer to attribute to him some works of their own invention 
(Sotion’s list). But (a) Satyrus was not a Stoic, and it is not known 
that Sosicrates was; (b) Sotion comes in date between them. This 
theory, therefore, cannot be supported. 

7D. L., VII, 34; Susemihl, II, p. 246. 
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pelled to decide, I should follow Alexandria; for while the early 
Stoics had an axe to grind in the matter, their opponents had 
not, and the science of Alexandria (in the widest sense of the 
word), based on Peripateticism, did, with whatever faults and 
imperfections, attempt accordirg to its lights to get at the objec- 
tive facts of any matter in question.?* If the work was a forgery 
it was doubtless put together from Zeno’s Politeia. 

With this, the whole basis of Fisch’s reconstruction is gone: 
if there was no such thing as Cynic “ cosmopolitanism,” Onesi- 
critus could not have attributed it to Alexander. However, I 
had better look at his Onesicritus, because of his “ Cynic-Stoic 
tradition.” 

He begins (p. 129) by saying that Onesicritus was the son of 
Philiscus, Alexander’s “ boyhood tutor”; he had known Alex- 
ander “from his early years,” and had two sons who became 
pupils of Diogenes. This is largely a confusion of Onesicritus 
of Astypalaea, the historian, with the ’Ovyoixpirds ts from Aegina 
who sent his sons, one of them named Philiscus, to Diogenes; *° | 
but neither Onesicritus is recorded to have had a father named 
Philiscus. This personage is never mentioned in antiquity and, 
as far as I know, was invented in a dissertation in 1864; but 
one cannot assume that, because a man was named Philiscus, he 
must have had a grandfather of the same name; and if he had, 
the son of that Philiscus would have been Onesicritus of Aegina, 
not Onesicritus the historian. Suidas indeed, under Philiscus 
of Aegina, has an entry 6 ypdppata rov 
Maxeddva; but this is a chronological impossibility for the only 
known Philiscus, the son of Onesicritus of Aegina, and in any 
case the evidence that Alexander’s “ boyhood tutor ” was Leoni- 
das is overwhelming ; the name Philiscus in Suidas is certainly 
wrong, an occurrence far too common in late compilers to call 
for remark. The whole of Fisch’s story of Alexander’s early 
relations with Onesicritus is unfounded, as are his stories of 
Alexander’s early connections with Cynics. Of course Alexander 
knew and quoted Antisthenes, and Antisthenes on Heracles may 
have reinforced his interest in Heracles as his ancestor. But this 


7° Cf. Christ-Schmid®, II, 1, p. 246, a striking appreciation. 

2°They were certainly different people: Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., II B, 
p. 469; H. Strasburger, Onesikritos in P.-W. (I cite this from an 
advance off-print, so I cannot give column figures. ) 
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has nothing to do with Cynics. Socrates’ pupil Antisthenes had 
certain traits later called Cynic, and in the second century B. C. 
he was brought into the succession, as already noticed; but the 
Cynic “ school ” was founded by Diogenes long after Antisthenes’ 
death,®° and neither Diogenes nor Crates is known to have talked 
about Heracles. There is no evidence, or even probability, that 
Alexander got his knowledge from Onesicritus; he got it, with 
much else, from his tutor Aristotle, Antisthenes’ fellow-pupil. 
All this part about Alexander and Onesicritus is what has been 
called “ history in the potential mood.” Fisch is so determined 
to connect the young Alexander with Cynics somehow that he 
not only refers to the stories of the meetings of Alexander (when 
world-conqueror) with Diogenes, which have been blown to 
pieces too often to notice, but even suggests (p. 130) that he 
may have met Diogenes at Thebes when he (Alexander) “ was 
a guest in the house of Diogenes’ pupil Crates.” This is from 
another yarn in Diogenes Laertius (VI, 88), which says that 
Alexander once lived in Crates’ house as Philip had lived in 
that of Hipparchia. Philip was once at Maroneia, and might 
have been lodged in the house where Hipparchia afterwards 
lived. But when could Alexander have been at Thebes? He 
was thirteen when Philip brought Aristotle to Pella; Philip 
could not have sent him away after that, and from sixteen 
onwards he was playing his part in affairs; at sixteen he gov- 
erned Macedonia during Philip’s absence. It could only have 
been, then, when or before he was twelve; ** and the absurdity of 
this is patent. How the story arose is plain enough: the mar- 
riage of Crates and Hipparchia attracted much attention, and if 
Philip had once lived in Hipparchia’s house, obviously Alex- 
ander had to live in that of Crates. It is merely one of the 
attempts to connect Crates with Alexander which complement 
the similar attempts to connect Diogenes with Alexander.*? 


8° von Fritz, op. cit., p. 49; Dudley, op. cit., chap. 1. 

*tT.e. in or before 344. Dudley, op. cit., p. 28 deduced from C. T. 
Seltman’s already mentioned paper that Diogenes did not arrive in 
Greece till c. 340, i.e. later (on the known dating of Ariarathes it 
should be, on his argument, 334 or 333). But I am not using this, as 
there seem to me to be too many uncertain factors. 

32 There is a foolish one in D. L., VI, 93: Alexander asks Crates if he 
should restore Thebes, and Crates says “ What good? Another Alexander 
would destroy it.” The only occasion on which Alexander and Crates 
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It may be as well to give here what is known about Onesi- 
critus. He first actually appears in India, as a naval officer who 
steered Alexander’s ship on the Hydaspes; but apparently he 
had been in Bactra,** and was presumably one of the people, of 
many types, who came out to Alexander to Bactra in the winter 
of 329-8. The only thing told of his earlier life is that he is 
said to have heard Diogenes; ** but as Alexander subsequently 
made him Nearchus’ lieutenant, the islander must have been 
known as a competent seaman. He is called a Cynic; he could 
repeat the Cynic catchwords,** but was not living the Cynic life, 
was devoid of Cynic principles,** and had a most un-Cynic de- 
sire to represent himself as more important than he really was.*’ 
That is all, apart from his book. 

Much of the rest of Fisch’s second article is concerned with 
the influence which Onesicritus’ book is supposed by him to have 
exercised on all and sundry; he makes no attempt—it could not 
be made—to show that there was anything in the book about 
“cosmopolitanism,” the only thing that could matter, but he 
states (p. 134) that “ Onesicritus throughout represented Alex- 
ander as giving practical effect to Diogenes’ ideal of world- 
citizenship,” a thing which, as we have seen, never existed, in 
the sense Fisch means. As the basis of this statement is gone, I 
need not go through the exposition; but we get some strange 
statements,** as that later “ universal historians ” were “ all fol- 


could conceivably have met was when Alexander was actually destroying 
Thebes. 

83 Fr, 5 in F. Gr. Hist., no. 134 = Strabo, XI, 517. 

Plut., Alex, LXV; Strabo, XV, 716; D. L., VI, 84. 

85 Fr. 17 = Strabo, XV, 715. 

8° Fr. 17, he said that it was not fitting that Alexander should go to 
the gymnosophists if they would not come to him, i.e. he was a respecter 
of persons. See W. Hoffmann, Das literirische Portrét Alexanders des 
Grossen im griechischen und rémischen Altertum, 1907, p. 14. 

87 Fr, 17, he represented that Alexander had sent him to the Gym- 
nosophists; fr. 27 = Arr., VI, 2, 3, he tried to make out that he had 
been nauarch. As to this last, Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., II B, p. 470, and 
Strasburger, op. cit., are right beyond any question in following Arrian. 
Fisch, p. 132, cites “ Arrian 8, 20” for his belief (it is not new) that 
Onesicritus was “co-commander ”; there is no “ Arrian 8”, but if he 
means Indike 20 it has no bearing on the matter. 

88 The sentence on p. 141: “Strabo reworked and continued Posei- 
donius and also led up to Polybius,” is I suppose a complicated misprint. 
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lowing Onesicritus” (p. 142); that Crates professed to be a 
citizen of “the cosmopolis” (p. 1383), when what Crates is 
alleged to have said is that he was a “ fellow-citizen of Dio- 
genes” (D.L., VI, 93) and even that comes in the impossible 
story about Alexander and Thebes already mentioned ; and that 
it is “ the Cynic-Stoic portrait of Alexander which emerges from 
Arrian’s book ” (p. 143), which would mean that Ptolemy I was 
a “ Cynic-Stoic.” What he really relies on is his suggestion that 
the material parts of Plutarch’s de Alexandri Fortuna are from 
Onesicritus; I will come to this later. The slight connection 
made out between Onesicritus and Zeno (pp. 133f.) may be 
correct,®® but affords nothing which bears on his “ Cynic-Stoic 
tradition.” 

As regards Alexander, which is all that matters here, Onesi- 
critus’ book really counted for little. Doubtless it was one ele- 
ment in the vulgate, though the extent is not known,*® and it 
was used for minor matters; Strabo included it among his 
sources for the geography, animals, and plants of India, Pliny 
among his sources for birds and trees, and Juba used it for the 
Carmanian coast, which Onesicritus had seen. He has of course 
left the impression on both the ancient and modern worlds that 
he was a really good liar,** but this is perhaps not quite fair, for 
he was not professing to tell the truth. His book, we are told, 
was an encomium which interpreted Alexander in the way that 
Xenophon in the Cyropaedia had interpreted Cyrus, though not 
so well done as its model; ** that is, it was a professed romance 
about Alexander as is the Cyropaedia about Cyrus. One can see 
what it counted for by considering the passage of which Fisch 
makes a feature, that on Alexander and the Gymnosophists.* 


8° He calls xarép0wua one of Zeno’s “ most important technical terms,” 
though it never occurs in the Zeno fragments. But Zeno may have used 
it: “recte factum ” in SVF, I, 231. 

‘9 Strasburger, op. cit., lists Cleitarchus’ borrowings or supposed 
borrowings. 

41 Strabo, XV, 698 = Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., T 10; Gellius, IX, 4, 1-3 = 
Jacoby, T12; and most moderns, though some (list in Strasburger) 
have regarded his picture of Alexander as an attractive and spirited 
performance. Unhappily we do not know what it was. 

L., VII, 84, 7H épunveia mapardnovos. 

48 Fr. 17 = Strabo, XV, 714-6. 
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Alexander did meet and converse with certain Gymnosophists ; ** 
the story was well worked up in history, legend, and romance.* 
But Onesicritus said that Alexander had not conversed with the 
men himself, but had sent him to do it; and among the very 


_ numerous later versions we possess, not one follows Onesicritus.*® 


What is he actually known to have said about Alexander? Two 
trifles which may be true—that he slept with the Iliad under his 
pillow *” and that he only possessed 200 talents when he crossed 
the Hellespont ** (other figures are extant). Four whole- 
hearted untruths: the Queen of the Amazons story; *® the story 
(from Olympias’ propaganda) that Alexander died of poison ; °° 
the story that he sent Onesicritus to talk to the Gymnosophists ; 
the story that he fought the battle with Porus in order to be 
praised by Athenians.** One story probably untrue—the dogs 
at Bactra.5? And he did call Alexander a philosopher in arms 
(if indeed the phrase will bear that weight, which is not cer- 
tain).°* That is all. He may have represented Alexander as a 
bringer of civilisation ; it is chiefly guesswork. He may perhaps, 
as Fisch and others have supposed on the strength of the “ phi- 
losopher in arms,” have represented him as a Cynic philosopher. 
But the question at issue is Alexander’s universalism; and of 
universalism Onesicritus gives no hint. 

Before coming to the “ Cynic-Stoic tradition,” I must turn 
for a moment to the Stoics. Fisch of course takes the view that 
the Stoics, no less than the Cynics, attributed their own uni- 


44 Arrian, VII, 1, 5-6. This is the true version. 

45 See U. Wilcken, Berlin SB., 1923, pp. 174 ff.; Tarn, The Greeks in 
Bactria and India (cited as “ Bactria and India”), 1938, pp. 429 ff. 

‘6 Tarn, ib. Wilcken’s analysis, ib., pp. 175-7, shows that Onesicritus’ 
story was untrue. 

47 Fr, 38 = Plut., Alew., VIII. 

“Fr. 2 = Piut., Alea., ZV. 4° Fr. 1 = Plut., Alex., XLVI. 

50 Fr. 37 = Metz Epitome, 97 (Wagner). 

51 Fr. 19 = Plut., Alex., LX (the saying only, not the battle). 

52 Fr. 5 = Strabo, XI, 517 (who disbelieved it) ; see Tarn, Bactria and 
India, pp. 115f. There was another version, source unknown, which 
put the dogs in Hyrcania, not Bactra: Plut., Mor., 499 D; Silius Ital., 
XIII, 473 f.; and see von Fritz’ reconstruction (op. cit., pp. 50f.) of 
Stob., Flor., IV, 55, 11, p. 1119 H. 

53 Fr, 17 = Strabo, XV, 715, év But it must be 
considered in relation to the whole context. 
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versalism to Alexander (that was the subject dealt with in my 
lecture) ; and the Stoics really had universalism to attribute. 
Now one effect of Fisch’s theory of a “ Cynic-Stoic tradition ” is 
that there runs through his work the belief that, if you can 
manage to call this or that writer a Stoic, that is enough to dis- 
credit him: as regards Alexander, no Stoic could tell the truth, 
for he was committed to his own fancy portrait. It is therefore 
suggested at the start (p. 64) that the four passages I used are 
all tainted at the source by the Stoicism of their authors, who 
are called Strabo, Plutarch, Eratosthenes, and Arrian (they are 
really Ptolemy I, Eratosthenes, and Plutarch) ; for these writers 
would all know and “silently follow ” the “ Cynic-Stoic tradi- 
tion ” about Alexander. I must look at these writers. 

Strabo was a Stoic, but I was not using Strabo; I was using 
a passage of Eratosthenes of which part is given by Strabo (I, 
66). However, as Fisch has appealed to Strabo, to Strabo let 
us go. Though Strabo has much about Alexander in India, it 
is all geography and natural history, cited from Aristobulus and 
Nearchus; but he does once speak in his own person, and it is 
the exact opposite of Fisch’s theory: he says that Alexander 
believed the yarns about Semiramis and Cyrus because his own 
good fortune had made him full of ridos,®* which is the great 
illusion, false pride or insolence.®* I shall return to the Stoics 
and Alexander’s tidos. 

Arrian was a Stoic, but I was using Ptolemy I (infra), not 
Arrian. In fact, however, Arrian wrote, not as a Stoic, but as 
an historian and a man; consider e.g. his account, without a 
trace of Stoic comment, of Alexander’s passion over the murder 
of Cleitus and his bitter remorse, together with his (Arrian’s) 
own humane verdict that many kings had done evil, but he had 
never heard of another who repented.®® Arrian would indeed 
have horrified an orthodox Stoic, to whom all a6) were 


anathema. 
To call Plutarch the Academician, the bitter enemy of the 


54 Strabo, XV, 686, rais edrvyxilais. 

55 On rigos see Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 240, n. 7; Dudley, op. cit., 
p. 56, n. 8; J. Stroux, Philol., LXXXVIII (1933), pp. 222 ff. 

5° Arr., IV, 9; VII, 29, 1. Further on his position in this respect see 
Stroux’ article (last note), pp. 238-40. 
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Stoics, half a Stoic needs no refutation. But I am coming to 
Plutarch later. 

Lastly Eratosthenes, who is so important that I must quote 
Fisch verbatim (p. 64). “ Hratosthenes was a pupil of Zeno 
and a disciple of Zeno’s older pupil Aristo (a Stoic with Cynic 
leanings) ; he wrote Aristo’s life and, like Aratus his fellow-Stoic 
and fellow-librarian at Alexandria, he put Stoic metaphysics 
into astronomical poetry.” The only piece of truth in this 
sentence is that Ariston is said to have been one, among others, 
of Eratosthenes’ teachers.®* Aratus was never librarian at Alex- 
andria; there was no such thing as a fellow-librarian; he is not 
known ever to have been at Alexandria at all; 5* he was at least 
a generation earlier than Eratosthenes; there is no work of 
Eratosthenes, or any among those falsely attributed to him, 
which “ put Stoic metaphysics into astronomical poetry ” or into 
anything else. There is no evidence that he wrote Ariston’s 
Life; among his works was one called Ariston,®® of which noth- 
ing is known, but the title shows that it was a dialogue, as most 
scholars have supposed. He was not a pupil of Zeno, though 
Strabo says so for polemical purposes; °° the date of his birth is 
known, and renders it impossible,®* for the date can only be 
from Apollodorus, i.e. Eratosthenes’ own, while unfounded 
statements that the famous X was a pupil of the famous Y are 
not uncommon ; there is an exact parallel in the impossible story 
which made Chrysippus a pupil of Zeno, and which even in 
antiquity some saw could not be true,** on the dates. 

What in reality was Eratosthenes? Certainly neither a Stoic 
nor a Cynic; no one in antiquity ever called him either. Strabo 
rebuked him for his attitude to the true Stoics, and said that the 
men he honoured were Ariston the heretic and Arcesilas the 


57 Athen., VII, 281c¢; Suidas, s.v., who adds that his other teachers 
were Lysanias the grammarian and Callimachus. 

58 He used sometimes to be confused with Theocritus’ friend Aratus 
of Cos, now known from inscriptions. 

Athen., ib. 

®° Strabo, I, 15. 

*1 Suidas: Olympiad 126 = 276-3 B.C. Zeno died in 262. 

62 See Christ-Schmid®, II, 1, p. 246, n. 5, where this is treated as 
settled. 
*% DPD. L., VII, 179; von Arnim, Chrysippos 14 in P.-W. 
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sceptic, the head of Plato’s Academy; ** but there is nothing to 
show that he followed Ariston’s teaching—his one mention of 
him is to rebuke him for his leaning toward pleasure *°—and 
what influenced him was undoubtedly not the Cynicism of 
Ariston but the scepticism of Arcesilas. For if he called one 
work Ariston, he called another TLAatwvixds ; he could be reckoned 
to the Platonists,°* and his nickname “the New Plato” ® is 
pretty conclusive; Wilamowitz was certainly right in summing 
him up as a moderate sceptic.*® But philosophy of any kind 
was with him a very secondary matter, and he was not going to 
be forced into the doctrine of any school; °° he was really a great 
man of science—with his imperfect means he measured the 
earth’s circumference to within 200 miles of the true figure— 
and no Stoic before Poseidonius ever touched science; the two 
spheres never crossed, and indeed Ariston would have liked to 
abolish physics altogether.” As a critic, Eratosthenes rebutted 
the Stoic interpretation of poetry and especially of Homer,” and 
his best-known pupil was the philologist Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, who taught Aristarchus. His influential Chronica dis- 
played a large knowledge of history; he could be called a his- 
torian,’? and as a historical critic he could display a scepticism 
which is almost modern.”* The suggestion (p. 139) that he took 
his ideas of Alexander from a romance like that of Onesicritus 
is impossible; I shall come to his real source presently. 

At last I can turn to the “ Cynic-Stoic tradition ” about Alex- 
ander; for there really was one, though not quite of the kind 
which Fisch envisages. If Cynics, or Stoics, transferred their 
own beliefs to Alexander—if they attempted to mould his figure 


64 Strabo, I, 15. SVF, I, 345—D. L., IV, 40 may mean that other 
Stoics besides Strabo attacked him. 

Athen., VII, 281, d. 

6 Stob., Hel., I, p. 378, 1-7 W.; Susemihl, I, p. 411, n. 10». 

®7 Suidas, ib., SeVrepov véov 

*8 Antigonos von Karystos, p. 310. This is what véov IAdrwra must 
mean, after Arcesilas. 

°° Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 15 and his citations. Scepticism was not a 
school, in this sense. 

7D. L., VII, 160. 

"1 Knaack, Hratosthenes in P.-W., col. 276; Christ-Schmidt’, II, 1, p. 
247. 

72 Stephanus, Kupjvr7. 78 K.g. Arrian, V, 3, 1-4. 
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after their own image—they must at the least have thought 
pretty well of him; on the contrary, they both thought very 
badly of him indeed. Onesicritus, the imperfect Cynic, may (as 
some believe) have tried to reconcile Alexander the king with 
Cynic ideas by making Alexander a Cynic philosopher ; ** but he 
had no following, and this was not the Cynic view. To Cynics, 
Alexander was a man full of ridos, as comes out clearly in the 
stories they invented in which Diogenes puts him firmly in his 
place; 7° from ridos to tyranny was but a step, and in the Cynic 
version of his meeting with the Gymnosophists he is a tyrant 
who threatens the harmless recluses with death.”° The Stoics 
(I postpone the third century for a moment) took exactly the 
same line; from Diogenes of Seleuceia and the Middle Stoa 
onwards they emphasized his vices and particularly his ridos,”7 
the quality of all others which Zeno had singled out for con- 
demnation ; ** and when we come to the Stoics of the Roman 
empire, few things more savage have been written than Seneca’s 
attacks on him as a cruel and insatiable tyrant 7 and Lucan’s 
long description of him as the evil star of humanity.*° The 
Peripatetics had said that Aristotle had turned out a perfectly 
good pupil, but his fortune (r’yy) had ruined him and made 
him a tyrant; * the Stoics said he was vicious from the start, 
and the fault lay with his paidagogos Leonidas, who ought to 
have knocked his rig¢os out of him.®? Later, the two things, 
Tupos and tvxn, were occasionally combined.** 


74 The only evidence is the phrase év 5rdos 

7 See Hoffmann’s analysis, op. cit., p. 13. 

76 Wilcken, op. cit., p. 177, on P. Berlin 13044; he dates it c. 100 B.C. 
or slightly earlier. 

77 Stroux’ illuminating article already cited. I have been very care- 
fully through Fisch’s Appendix III (p. 150) and his citations; he does 
not shake Stroux’ position in the least. 

78 SVF, I, 317 =D.L., VII, 22. 

7 Especially Ep., 94, 62-3; 119, 7. It has been suggested that 
Seneca’s development of the customary Stoic criticism of Alexander 
may have been due to distrust of Nero’s policy: E. M. Sanford, Harvard 
Stud. in Class. Philol., XLVIII (1937), p. 86. 

8° Pharsalia, X, 20ff. Sidus iniquum gentibus is line 35. 

81 Tarn, CAH, VI, 400; Stroux, op. cit., pp. 229f. But it is common 
ground to everyone. 

82 Stroux, op. cit., pp. 224-6. 

88 Strabo, XV, 686, evruxlas 
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Certainly we have no fragment of the third century Stoics 
which refers to Alexander; but it is not credible that Diogenes 
of Seleuceia should have started the school on a completely new 
view of him a century and a half after his death, and there seems 
to be an important witness for the early third century in Megas- 
thenes. That writer, when in his account of the Brahmans he 
came to 7a xara vow, ascribed to them Stoic views,** which he 
could hardly have done unless he had been a Stoic himself; and 
his version of the meeting of Alexander and the Gymnosophists, 
like the Cynic version, makes Alexander a tyrant who threatens 
the men with death.*® 

That is the real “ Cynic-Stoic” Alexander throughout: no 
idealised figure, but a tyrant full of ri¢os. I need say no more; 
but I want to get the first part ** of Plutarch’s de Alexandrt 
Fortuna, which I deferred considering, on to its real basis, and 
that can now be done. It is an attack on both the Peripatetic 
belief in Alexander’s téyy and the Cynic-Stoic belief in his 
rigos.®” Plutarch had read widely, if not very critically; he was 
big enough himself to recognize greatness when he saw it, and 
he had no patience with either the Stoic or the Peripatetic at- 
tacks on Alexander; and the first part of the de Fortuna is no 
rhetorical exercise or work of the study, but was written in a 
white heat of passion ** by a man testifying to the faith that 
was in him, that Alexander had proved himself a better phi- 
losopher than the philosophers who maligned him. Fisch’s at- 
tempt, following a theory of Schwartz’, to show that much of 
the work was derived from Onesicritus misconceives its nature; 
its sources were as wide as Plutarch’s reading, and if he quotes 
Zeno or other Stoics it is to refute Stoic calumnies from their 


84 Schwartz, Rhein. Mus., XL, p. 239; Susemihl, I, p. 550. 

86 His version is Arr., VII, 2, 2-4—Strabo, XV, 718. In Strabo 
Alexander threatens which means death 
in Strabo; dmofavéyra, Arr., VII, 2, 4). 

8° The unfinished second part, with its repetitions, has no bearing 
here. What it may be I do not know: conceivably not Plutarch at all. 

87 Stroux, op. cit., p. 232. Tvxn is obvious. For ridos see 330 A, 
Terupwuevns the references to (insolence) 330 E, 332 A; 
and the assertion (331 A) of Alexander’s werpiérns, Aristotle’s favourite 
virtue. 

88 This explains such slips of memory as ’Apaxwolovs for T'edpwoious in 
328 C, and Zoydiavy for Apayyavyn in 328 F. 
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own teaching: Alexander had already practised what they after- 
wards preached. As to section 5 in particular, on Alexander as a 
bringer of civilisation, which is Fisch’s main standby, most of 
its items are far later than Onesicritus: they relate to things of 
the Seleucid or Graeco-Bactrian periods (the section is almost 
exclusively occupied with the Far Kast) which, like many other 
things, had been attributed back to Alexander; Plutarch, if 
challenged, would doubtless have said, and said truly, that with- 
out him they would not have been. Performances of Euripides 
or Sophocles (328 D) almost certainly,®® and Indians worship- 
ping Greek gods (328C) certainly,®° are simple facts of the 
second century B.C.; the teaching of agriculture (328C) to 
“ Arachosians ” (it should be Gedrosians) is Hellenistic; * the 
terminus ante quem non of the mysterious reference to the 
Gedrosians acting Greek plays (328 D) is unmistakable; * and 
the list of the five cities (328 F), taken (not at first hand) from 
the lost historian of the Farther East whom I have called 
“Trogus’ source,” can be dated to within a year or two of 87 
B.C. and makes no sense at any other time.** There is one 
item, that Alexander taught the Hyrcanians marriage (328 C), 
on which I have failed to get any information ; ** it may reflect 
some real discovery of a tribe that practised group-marriage or 
something of the sort, which Greeks would regard as pro- 
miscuity, and might be from anyone at any period. The story 
that Alexander stopped the Sogdians killing their fathers 
(328 C) might be from Onesicritus, because of his story (fr. 5) 
about the dogs at Bactra; but the two things are not at all the 
same. That Onesicritus represented Alexander as a bringer of 
civilisation is mostly guesswork; °** but, even if he did, it has 
no bearing on the question of Alexander’s universalism. 


8° Bactria and India, p. 383 and n. 5. 

°° p. 380. 

*1 Probably the same statement as that in Pliny, N.H., VI, 95: 
“ Alexander forbade the fisheaters to eat fish,” which means that some 
Hellenistic ruler later had tried to establish agriculture along the 
Gedrosian coast; see Bactria and India, pp. 260, 482. One could not 
talk of teaching Arachosians agriculture, though new plants or methods 
might possibly have been introduced later into Seistan. 

°27b., p. 94: after Demetrius’ conquest of Sind. 

Tb., pp. 48-50. **7b., p. 81, n. 9. 

**Tt rests on the story of the dogs at Bactra. 
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Fisch’s reconstruction, therefore—Cynic “ cosmopolitanism,” 
Alexander the Cynic, Onesicritus creating a Cynic-Stoic tradi- 
tion which reappears in Eratosthenes and nearly every important 
writer we know—vanishes when looked into. I must now turn 
for a moment to his first article, the criticism of my lecture; I 
will be as brief as possible, for, though most of my lecture is 
good evidence, it is not now the most important evidence. I 
shall therefore omit many secondary matters and suppositions 
in that article, not because I agree with them, but because so 
many are unfounded that to go through them would merely be 
tedious. Where I meet criticism that seems sound [ shall 
say SO. 

His section C (pp. 77-82) is chiefly an attempt to prove that 
the otkeiosis doctrine was Stoic and that Theophrastus had 
nothing to do with it; he follows (p. 80) a mistranslation of a 
passage which von Arnim wrongly included under Zeno.** This 
subject I need not consider, for it has been done for me: Dr. 
Fr. Dirlmeier, who is preparing a new collection and edition of 
the fragments of Theophrastus, has since shown at minute 
length that the passages I said were from Theophrastus are his, 
and that the otketosis doctrine was his alone and not Stoic, till 
at a much later time the Stoics adopted it.°’ This book deals 
with all the points but one. No one, as I noted before (lecture, 
n. 101) has ever supposed that Theophrastus’ amazing extension 
of the doctrine to all mankind was his own idea; Dirlmeier duly 
notes (p. 72) that love of all mankind was earlier than the 
Stoics, but does not go into Theophrastus’ source beyond men- 
tioning the old (and inadequate) idea that it might be Em- 
pedocles. What I wrote about it stands; but I note in addition 
that one of Alexander’s supposed “ plans,” which are late Hel- 
lenistic,°® made Alexander refer explicitly to (Theophrastus’) 
oixelwors (a rare word) and to a ovyyenxy diAia of Europe and 


SVF, I, 197, rhv olxelwow dpxnv ridevrat of ard Znvwvos, 
which is not “Zeno”; that would be of wept Zyvwva. 

®7“ Die Oikeiosis-Lehre Theophrasts,” Philol., Supp. Bd. XXX, 1, 
1937; for the supposed Zeno passages, SVF, I, 197, 198, see p. 48. As 
he fortunately did not know my lecture he cannot have been influenced 
by it. 

°° Diod., XVIII, 4, 2-5; Tarn, J. H.8., XLI (1921), p. 1, and forth- 
coming article on “ Alexander’s plans.” 
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Asia,®® which is simply Theophrastus’ extension of the ¢urta of 
the family to all mankind; and this means that the writer, who- 
ever he was, believed, as I do, that Theophrastus took his idea 
of the general ¢uA‘a of all men from Alexander. 

The rest of this section deals with Cassander’s circle; beyond 
the attempt to get rid of four closely reasoned pages on the date 
of Euhemerus by an ipse divit (p. 78), all I need notice is the 
description of Alexarchus as “ lunatic” and “comic.” One can- 
not write Macedonian history from Greek gossip. It is not 
“ comic ” that Ouranopolis was the only city on the Greek main- 
land to found a colony in Asia,’ presumably for Alexarchus’ 
(and Cassander’s) brother Pleistarchus, just as the great Ionian 
cities—Magnesia, Ephesus, Miletus—founded colonies for dif- 
ferent kings; 7°! nor that we either have to believe that Alexar- 
chus was still remembered in Bactria in 165 B.C. or to believe 
in a most peculiar coincidence.*°* Of course Alexarchus was not 
quite normal; + that has nothing to do with it. I think Fisch 
has made one minor point about him;*%* otherwise there is- 
nothing in C. 

There is little in section B either, pp. 69-77% (on the line of 


°° 7b., XVIII, 4, 4: cwudrwv peraywyas .. . brws ras weyloras hrelpous 
(Europe and Asia) tais émvyapulas kal rais olkewoeoww els dudvorav 
kal ovyyevikny gidiav The émrvyauia refer to the weddings at 
Susa, and xowy duédvora to the éudvora Kai of the prayer at Opis 
(infra); the rest is Theophrastus. Neither Wilcken (Berlin SB., 1937, 
p. 202) nor Berve (Klio, XXXI, p. 166) has noticed the reference to 
Theophrastus. 

100 Quranopolis in Pamphylia, Ptolemy, V, 5, 6; obviously during 
Pleistarchus’ rule. 

101 Evidence in Bactria and India, p. 6. 

102 Tb., p. 210; cf. p. 92. 

18Q, Weinreich, Menekrates Zeus und Salmoneus, 1933, pp. 14, 76, 
argued that he suffered from schizophrenia. This disease has recently 
been pleaded in an English Court of law; but the medical evidence 
adduced went to prove a mentality which is not in point for Alexarchus. 

104 He may be right (p. 78) in saying that my suggestion that Alex- 
archus might be a possible source for Zeno’s Eros was “ unhappy.” 
There are many alternatives, like Plato’s "Epws ¢:AavOpwréraros (Symp., 
189 C), which I also suggested; or Aristotle’s First Cause, xivei as 
€pwpevov; cr better perhaps Pherekydes (Diels, Vorsocr., 71 B. 2 and 3) 
where Zeus transforms himself into Eros to assure the unity of the 
world. Or Zeno might even have thought of it for himself. 
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kingship) ; but I must just look at his three chief points, which 
are (1) that the Stoic tradition was monarchic from the first, 
and therefore I was wrong in separating the king from the 
Stoa; (2) that I was wrong in saying that Stoic literature never 
says it was anyone’s business to promote Homonoia; and (3) that 
Diotogenes and Pseudo-Ecphantus were Stoics, and cannot be 
confidently dated. 

(1) The idea that early Stoics regarded kingship as the ideal 
form of government was started by Professor Kaerst in 1898,1° 
chiefly on the strength of the friendship between Zeno and 
Antigonus Gonatas, though he also cited some passages from 
Roman imperial times (p. 66, n. 1) which are not evidence for 
the early Stoa. But the acts of individual Stoics are not evi- 
dence for Stoic theory; you can be the personal friend of a man 
with whose politics you disagree, and the friendship of Zeno and 
Antigonus was a matter of personal liking and of ethics, i. e. the 
philosophy of conduct, not of political theories. Kaerst re- 
peated his belief in his history,’°* and gave three references, 
which I have verified afresh ; they do not bear on the matter, for 
or against. The belief has been widely quoted (as I did myself, 
long ago), solely on Kaerst’s authority; there is no evidence, 
and in face of Zeno’s own teaching *°’ how could there be? My 
note 51 to my lecture, which deals with the subject, is quite cor- 
rect; but in view of Fisch’s note on p. 70 I will give two third 
century quotations on kingship. Sphaerus (SVF, I, 625) said 
that Ptolemy IV was not a king; being taken to task, he said 
“ Very well; being what he is (i. e. a worthless creature) he is a 
king.” Contempt for kingship cannot go further.*°® Chrysip- 


105 J, Kaerst, Studien zur Entwicklung und theoretischen Begriindung 
der Monarchie in Altertum, p. 67, the relations of Zeno, Sphaerus, and 
Persaeus with kings. His quotation here from Stobaeus (cf. Suidas, 
Bao.reia I) which he calls Stoic, is from one of those unknown treatises 
mept Bao.delas which every school wrote. For a recent reconstruction, 
in Kaerst’s sense, of what Sphaerus might have been doing at Cleo- 
menes’ court see F. Ollier, Rev. EH. G., XLIX (1936), p. 536. Pretty, 
well all we know is his connection with education. 

106 Gesch. des Hellenismus?, II, p. 308 and n. 1. 

107 That the omovdaios ore Bidter ote Seoméfar, SVF, I, 216. 

108 An exact modern parallel for Sphaerus’ “apology” is the famous 
“bones to a bear” story in Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
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pus *° said that if the wise man wanted to make money (a thing 
which the Stoic codes in Stoic eyes had no business to want) the 
three best ways were, to go to a king, to sponge on his friends, or 
to prostitute his wisdom ; **° he said elsewhere that the wise man 
would willingly go to a king for the money he would make ** 
(a thing Chrysippus himself refused to do). Plutarch missed 
the savage sarcasm of this, and was puzzled as to why Chrysip- 
pus should have said it when he had so often said that the wise 
man did not need money."** Of course it was all explained away 
later,4* as other inconvenient sayings in other religions have 
been. Fisch’s sole argument for his view is that “there is no 
evidence that any early Stoic favoured anything but kingship ” 
(p. 70, n. 6), which needs no comment; he has no evidence that 
they did favour it. What they did do was to regard earthly con- 
stitutions as of value solely in so far as, and in proportion as, 
they might in their eyes approximate to that Divine Reason 
which was King of the universe; hence at different periods, in 
the changing circumstances of the world, they gave their prefer- 
ence to different forms of government, as for example when they 
changed over from the Roman oligarchy to Roman emperors. 


(2) He cites two passages to show that the Stoics thought it 
was people’s business to promote Homonoia; neither, when read, 
bears on the matter at all. Chrysippus7** said that everything 
in the universe comes into being for the sake of something else, 
as the scabbard for the sword, etc., and man is born for the sake 
of contemplating and imitating the universe. Poseidonius **° 
said that the end (rédos) of man was to contemplate the truth 


109 §VF, III, 693 = Plut., Mor., 1043 B-E. 
110 roy dd cogioreias, a word invariably used in a bad sense, which 
therefore gives the meaning of the whole saying; cf. Plut., Mor., 1047 F, 
where Chrysippus classes together going to a king to make money and 
én’ dapyuplw. 

111 §VF, III, 691 = Plut., Mor., 1043 B-E. In D. L., VII, 189 he calls 
getting a living from a king a ludicrous method (xarayédaoros). 

113 Mor., ib. 

118 Stob., Hcl., II, VII, 11 m., p. 109 W. 

114 Cicero, de nat. deorum, II, 14, 37; I give the context. 

115 Clem., Strom., II, 21 [129, 4]; I quote from O. Stihlin’s edition, 
1906. Toseidonius thought the rédos was Oewpotvra 
kal avrév (MS xara rd 
Suvarév, kara ayopuevov brd Tov pépovs THs Pux7s. 
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of the universe and its arrangement, and to bring himself into 
conformity with it as far as possible and not to be led astray by 
the irrational part of the soul. Fisch (p. 71), adopting a MS 
reading aérjv, translates “doing one’s best to help establish it”; 
but it has been universally seen that avrjv must be altered to 
avrdév, because it makes no sense with what follows: as the clause 
beginning xara pndév relates to the man himself, the preceding 
clause beginning ovyxatacxevéLovra must do the same, or we get 
nonsense. 

(3) There is no possibility of Diotogenes and Pseudo-Ecphan- 
tus being Stoics, because they wrote in a Doric dialect..** There 
is no reason to doubt Stobaeus that they were Pythagoreans. 
Professor Goodenough did great service in bringing these frag- 
ments of lost treatises wepi BaciAcias into the daylight, and as 
such I quoted them; with Fisch’s long attack on his views I am 
not concerned. My dating of Diotogenes, which Fisch of course 
had to reject, can hardly be wrong, not merely from the striking 
parallels in language I gave, which he does not notice, but be- 
cause of the strange fact that no one, not even legend, took any 
further notice of Demetrius the Besieger once the generation 
which had known him was dead. 

The rest of section B calls for little remark. He has not 
shown that my view of Iambulus is wrong; he cannot know—no 
one can—that in the Pergamene revolution it was Blossius who 
brought in Jambulus, though he builds on this (pp. 74 f.) ; and 
I fear I have not seen the reason for bringing in Seneca’s de 
Clementia (p. 77), which deals with the purely non-Stoic con- 
cept that the king was the soul of the state and is a nauseous 
piece of flattery of Nero. 

Part of section A (pp. 64-9)—Zeno’s Politeia—is on a dit- 
ferent footing. I had missed the real point, and was open to 
damaging criticism; some parts of Fisch’s pp. 67, 68 are justi- 
fied, but he did not see the real point either, so I must do my 
own criticism of myself. J wrote in the common belief that 
Zeno’s Poltteia and Zeno’s World-state were the same thing,” 
and so dragged the World-state down to the level of the Politeia; 
I am now satisfied that they were totally different things. Zeno’s 


116 Professor Nock called my attention to the importance of this. 
117 Based on Plutarch, de Alexandri Fortuna, 329 A. 
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Politeia was a strictly limited state, like Aristotle’s; he took as 
its basis (trdeow) Lycurgus’ Sparta,’* the most limited state 
the Greek world knew; you could go abroad from his state,’*® 
which implies other states or countries beside it; there was com- 
munity of women, and each citizen was to love all the children 
as though he were their father, 12° which implies a quite small 
community ; and, as I said, only the worthy, a small class, were 
citizens; ** the unworthy were like the Helots at Sparta, and 
Zeno said,’?* “ If the unworthy speak against the worthy, shal! 
he not suffer for it?” Helots again. No wonder later Stoics 
disliked the Politeva, and said that Zeno had not always been 
Zeno.178 What Plutarch describes in his famous passage *** is 
Zeno’s later World-state, though apparently he calls it the 
Politeia; it may be a slip of memory, but it seems much more 
probable that he is using the word here loosely for “ state ” and 
not in the sense of Zeno’s early book the Politeia;1*> for the 
World-state had no fixed name, and Plutarch might just as well 
have called it a as Chrysippus and Areius Didymus 
called it a ovornua and Cicero a “ city.” 178 

It follows that the argument on pp. 15 (135) f. of my lec- 
ture is not valid against the thesis, maintained by Fisch and 
many others, that Alexander’s universalism was merely attri- 
buted to him from the later universalism of the Stoics (though 
my other two lines of reasoning are valid and sufficiently con- 


118 SVF, I, 261 = Plut., Lycurgus, XXXI. 

119 SVF, I, 268 =D. L., VII, 133, drodnulas évexev, the ordinary word 
for going outside the bounds of your own state. 

120 SVF, I, 269 = D. L., VII, 131. 

121 §VF, I, 222=—D.L., VII, 33. Fisch, p. 69, says that no dis- 
franchisement (of the unworthy) is implied. But the Greek is plain 
enough. Kaerst, Entwicklung, p. 73, took it as I do. 

122 SVF, I, 228, ovx oluwterar; Fisch, p. 69, translates this: “If the 
Incompetent dispute with the Competent, he will come off badly, won’t 
he?” No such meaning of oluwtera: is known (see the new Liddell and 
Scott) ; and ¢avdos is hardly “ incompetent.” 

128 Philodemus in Crénert, op. cit., cols. XV ff., pp. 55 ff. yap 
ovx nv del is col. XV, 1. 15. 

124 De Alexandri Fortuna, 329 A. 

126 He would not have called this Politeia 4 @avpafopuérn. 

126 SV F, III, 528. 

127 SVF, III, 527 = Stob., Hel., I, p. 184, 8 W. 
128 De leg., I, 7, 23; de nat. deorum, II, 62 (154). 
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clusive) ; but it is not very important, for the proof that Alex- 
ander was the first to think of it depends now on something 
different. So I can return to my four passages; but before con- 
sidering the first three, which now all stand together, I had 
better notice the criticisms of my view of the fourth,’?® which 
stands alone. Alexander is supposed to have said: “ God is the 
common father of all men, but he makes the best ones peculiarly 
his own,” iSiovs éavrov; and I said that the “adoption of the 
best ” was not Stoic, but unique. Fisch’s argument (p. 65) for 
the second clause being Stoic is that Diogenes is reputed to have 
said that the wise were dear to the gods, which does not meet 
idtovs, and Aetius’ statement that Heracles, the Dioscuri, and 
Dionysus were raised to the gods for benefitting mankind,'*° 
which does not satisfy the meaning: these were all sons of Zeus 
xara dvow, and you cannot make your own sons your own. Pro- 
fessor Wilcken has also dealt with this passage ;*** he of course 
refers the second clause to Alexander’s adoption by Ammon, as 
Plutarch practically does and I did (I think now I would say 
adoption and counselling) ;1** but as to the first clause, while he 
does not deny that Alexander said it, he takes the view that it 
does not matter if he did, for it is a mere commonplace which 
proves nothing: every Greek had known it since Homer’s zarnp 
avopwv te Oewav te. I wish they had. Homer’s phrase is only a 
phrase for “ head of the world ” or something of the sort; there 
are gods in Homer whom Zeus neither fathered nor created, to- 
gether with their human descendants (e. g. Poseidon’s). Every 
Greek had known Homer’s phrase for centuries without deduc- 
ing from it Alexander’s idea, and all that can be said is that it 
may have been one among other things which may have “ pre- 
pared ” Alexander’s mind ; 1** few great ideas fall from the blue 


129 Plut., Alew., XXVII, ws per Kowdy avOpwrwv warépa 
Gedy, idiovs éavrov rods dpicrous. 
180 VF, II, 1009. Aetius only gives it as one of the ways in which 


man may acquire knowledge of the divine. 
181“ Die letzten Pline Alexanders des Grossen,” Berl. SB., 1937, p. 


199. 

182 Arrian, VI, 19, 4 (twice). 

188 FE. ¢. some of the things given by Max Miihl, Die antike Mensch- 
heitsidee, 1928, pp. 3-12, on which see my lecture, n. 6. I may men- 
tion here that, as to Plato, Protagoras, 337c¢ in that note, Fisch (p. 
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without some preparation, but the genius is the man who tran- 
scends the partial anticipations and seizes the idea, and in this 
case that man was Alexander. It is possible that we possess a 
very early reference to, and therefore confirmation of, this say- 
ing of Alexander’s: Megasthenes, in his version of the meeting 
between Alexander and the gymnosophists, makes the Indian 
Dandamis say to him “ If you are son of Zeus, so am I ”; *** and 
it does not appear what else Megasthenes could have had in 
mind, for this is much earlier than the earliest Stoic enuncia- 
tion of the fatherhood of God by Cleanthes*** and Aratus of 
Soli.1%¢ 

I can now come to my first three passages, and I start with 
the sentence in the passage from Eratosthenes **’ (my second 
passage) in which he says that Alexander believed that he had 
a mission from the deity to be the harmoniser and reconciler of 
the world, mixing men’s lives and customs and marriages as in 
a loving cup.*** Where did Eratosthenes get his extraordinary 
phrase “ reconciler of the world ” and his extraordinary meta- 
phor of the loving cup, to which there seems no parallel in Greek 
literature? I should have seen long ago that his loving cup, 


143, n. 25) is right in fact in saying that my phrase “ Athenian ” 
citizens was wrong; the context shows that it should have been 
“ Greek,” the sense being the same in either case. His deduction I may 
omit. On the much discussed question of Antiphon see now especially 
J. Mewaldt in Genethliakon W. Schmid, 1929, p. 69, who (pp. 81-3) 
decides against his éuévoa having anything to do with a Gemeinschafts- 
geftihl of all mankind. 

1 Ave., VIL, % &. 185 Hymn to Zeus, 1. 4. 186 Phainomena, 1. 5. 

187 Paraphrase of the whole passage in my lecture, p. 7 (127) and 
see n. 25. Part of the passage is in Strabo, I, 66, from the words ézi 
to evepyereiv; whether what follows, from womep 5’ &\Xo to the end 
of book I, be also taken from Eratosthenes, as Schwartz thought (Rhein. 
Mus., XL, p. 253) or be Strabo’s own, as Bernhardy, Bernays, and 
Hoffmann thought (Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 16) is not material here. The 
remainder of the passage is in §6 of Plutarch, de Alewandri Fortuna, 
from ov yap ws ’AproréAns (329B) to the end. Fisch (p. 139) would 
follow Schwartz in also giving what precedes, from kai why to mapecxer, 
to Eratosthenes. It is immaterial to my argument, but it must in fact 
be Plutarch’s own, from the antithesis of Aéyos and épyov (328 B); for 
that is the keynote running through the whole of the de Fortuna. 

188 koivds Oed0ev apuoorhs Kal trav voulfwr, . . 
domep év kparnpt pirornoiw uléas rods Blovs Kal Ta HOn Kal rods ydpmous Kai 
Tas Sialras. 
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Kpatnp piAornoios, is the krater of the scene at Opis,**® and that 
that is what he is speaking of; and I must now go through that 
scene (my first passage) very carefully. 

Alexander gave a banquet to 9,000 people, which ended in 
them all making a libation together, followed by his prayer. 
That Arrian’s narrative comes from Ptolemy is certain; **° but 
there may of course have been other accounts also, and it is 
likely that, if Alexander gave a banquet to 9,000 men, as the 
prelude to a solemn religious act in which all participated and 
of which the culminating point was his prayer, that prayer 
would have contained more than the twelve words we have, 
though we cannot go behind what Arrian gives. At Alexander’s 
own table sat “ Macedonians,” “ Persians,” some Greek seers, 
some Magi, and those representatives of “the other peoples ” 
who, through being distinguished for this or that, were ranked 
highest in dignity ; what proportion of the 9,000 were at his own 
table cannot be said, but it was anyhow a large number, for 
among them were the most prominent men from every race in 
the empire. All those at his table (oi dud’ airov) drew wine 
from a krater on his table for the libation, which was led by the 
Greek seers and the Magi. Arrian says the whole 9,000 made 
one libation, i. e. together at the sound of the trumpet.’** They 
cannot all have drawn from the one krater; but, even so, that 
krater must have been enormous, as all those at Alexander’s 
table drew from it, and a thing which would certainly have re- 
mained in the mind of any eye-witness of the scene was that 


189 Arr., VII, 11, 8 and 9. What Alexander prayed for was rd re dda 
kal dudvoay Kal Ko.wwviay Maxedécr xai Ilepoais. I take 
Ta &\d\a dya0a to be only a formula covering things like vylea and 
owrnpia; I have not gone into it, but cf. the ritual prayer in Diod., I, 70, 
5 for re byleay ayaa mavra. 

140 BH. Kornemann, Die Alexandergeschichte des Kénigs Ptolemaios I, 
1935, p. 164, cf. p. 219 (excluding of course the speech to the mutineers). 
It cannot be separated from the account of the wedding at Susa (cf. 
Eratosthenes’ reference to yduous in the loving cup, de Alexandri For- 
tuna, 329C, and the use by Plutarch of g:Aornolov in respect of the 
weddings, ib., 329 E) and it is certain from the nomenclature that the 
account of the weddings in Arrian is from Ptolemy, as the brides’ names 
and the pairings are correctly given: mistakes came in soon enough. 

141 For the Macedonian, and Alexander’s, custom of giving the signal 
by trumpet see Tarn, J. H.8., XLVIII (1928), pp. 210f. 
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great krater on Alexander’s table and representatives of all the 
peoples of the empire drawing from it; notionally, they were all 
mixed in that krater as a private man’s guests were, notionally, 
mixed in a loving cup.**? 

As Eratosthenes applies his metaphor of the loving cup to his 
phrase “ reconciler of the world,” that phrase must relate to the 
scene at Opis also, and it shows that when Alexander prayed for 
homonoia and xowwvia ths dpy7s he was including all the peoples 
present, i.e. all the peoples of his empire together with the 
Greeks. Professor Kolbe in 1936 *** pointed out that the prayer 
must have included all the peoples of the empire, but he did not 
prove his view, beyond citing those satraps of Alexander’s who 
were Asiatics but not Persians; Wilcken has since flatly con- 
tradicted him,'** on the ground that the prayer only mentions 
Macedonians and Persians; he himself would reduce the whole 
thing to an arrangement for the protection of Asia while Alex- 
ander was conquering the West. Eratosthenes is decisive that 
Kolbe was right; but in fact analysis alone would show that 
more than Macedonians and Persians were included. For the 
libations were led by the Greek seers and the Magi, neither of 
whom therefore could have been omitted from the prayer. But 
the distinction between Greeks and Macedonians at that time 
was a sharp one, and Arrian is always careful to distinguish 
them ; and, on the other side, the Magi would be Medes, neither 
could Alexander have omitted his wife’s Bactrian kinsmen, 
whom he had actually taken so much trouble to reconcile, even 
to marrying into their class. At the least, therefore, “ Mace- 
donians ” must include Greeks, and “ Persians ” other Iranians. 
This has been obscured by translating xowwviay as 
“partnership in the rule (of the empire)”—I fear I have done 
it myself; 74° Eratosthenes shows that it must be “ partnership 
in the empire ” or “ the realm,” and the Plutarch passage next 
to be considered will bear this out. 


142 On the loving cup see my lecture, n. 27. 

43'W. Kolbe, Die Weltreichsidee Alexanders des Grossen, 1936, p. 18. 

#4 Berlin SB., 1937, 10 [199], n. 6. Followed by H. Berve, Klio, 
XXXI, pp. 135, 161. Berve’s note on the Eratosthenes passage (p. 161, 
n. 1) has no point once Eratosthenes’ source is known. 

*45T gave it however correctly in Hellenistic Civilisation®, p. 73, a 
“joint commonwealth.” 
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I have no doubt that the actual prayer was longer. Ptolemy 
tried to give facts, and the prayer was a fact, but by the time he 
wrote he had long parted company with Alexander’s ideas, and 
he would hardly be concerned to expatiate too much on a prayer 
whose sentiments were the condemnation of his own methods of 
tule. But I cannot go behind the words we have; and as, though 
the prayer included everyone, our version only names Mace- 
donians and Persians, they must be taken as typical, the two peo- 
ples who had been the protagonists in the war; and what Alex- 
ander was praying for was the reconciliation of the whole of the 
two sides in the great struggle and the partnership in his empire 
of all the peoples it included—a joint commonwealth in which 
all those peoples were to be partners rather than mere subjects. 
The revolutionary nature of such an unheard-of idea needs no 
emphasising. 

It is now evident that my third passage, from Plutarch’s de 
Alexandri Fortuna," is also taken from, and refers to, the scene 
at Opis. Alexander’s intention, it says, was to bring about for 
all men homonoia, peace, and xewwvia dAAnAovs—partner- 
ship, or communion, with one another; the first and third ex- 
pressions are the words of the prayer, while “peace” follows 
from homonoia, and xowwvia mpos shows that the cowwvia 
Ts apxns Of the prayer does mean partnership in the realm and 
not partnership in rule. Whether this passage is Plutarch him- 
self or Plutarch again quoting Eratosthenes I do not know. 
But in my lecture I had combined with it another passage,1*7 
which I now think ought not to come in; it is only Plutarch’s 
own deduction from what he knew. Certainly pas zodrteias 
might represent the xowwvia tis dpyns of the prayer, and that 
might be said to entail éva Sjyov; but évds vryjKoa Adyou is New, 
and I am not very sure what it means, for Adyos never seems 
actually to mean “law”; perhaps “subject to one principle.” 
This passage therefore is not now part of my demonstration.'** 


146 330 E, dvOpwros Kal elpnyny Kai Kowwwviay mpds 
Tapackevacar Siavonbévra. 

447 De Alexandri Fortuna, 330 D, évds trnxoa ra émi yas Kal pas 
modtTelas, Eva avOpwrovs Gravras 

148 There may be some justification for Fisch (pp. 66-7) connecting 
this passage (but not the other) with the “ world-conquest” idea, by 
Plutarch’s time a commonplace. 
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There is one further point. The prayer as we have it in- 
cludes only the peoples of the empire and of the Greek world; 
but in Eratosthenes **® Alexander’s intention extends to “ the 
world” and in Plutarch to “all men.” This need not imply 
any contradiction, for the phrase “all men” had often been 
used in a more limited sense,’*° and there is at least one instance 
in a historian of the phrase 7a dAa, “ the world,” meaning Alex- 
ander’s empire;*** modern men use the words “the world” 
loosely enough, even to calling the Roman empire a “ world- 
state.” °?. The only question would be whether Eratosthenes 
and Plutarch, who had more information than we have, knew of 
a version of the scene at Opis in which Alexander explicitly in- 
cluded all men in his prayer for homonoia. I shall not speculate 
on this; but it is clear that, in the prayer as we have it, homonoia 
might stand alone as a general conception and not be conditioned 
by Maxeddor xai Ilepoais. It may not be very material; for, on 
the one hand, Alexander’s statement that all men were sons of 
one Father, and the ideas of human brotherhood with which he 
inspired Theophrastus and the Stoics, sufficiently indicate his 
own thoughts; and, on the other, the inclusion of the Greeks 
shows that the prayer was not confined to his empire. 

Of my four passages, then, the first three all relate to Alex- 
ander’s prayer at Opis. I said in my lecture that I could not 
prove Alexander’s universalism and that I claimed no more than 
a strong presumption in its favour; it is now, as I see it, cer- 
tain. It antedates Stoicism—that is, the opening by Zeno of his 
school—by just 23 years. 

I must mention in conclusion that there is now a totally dif- 
ferent matter, which, as I see it, is no less important than 


149 Fisch (ib.) connects the Eratosthenes passage also with the 
“ world-conquest ” idea, and says I omitted this. There was nothing to 
omit; there is nothing about it in the Eratosthenes passage anywhere. 
On the “world-kingdom” see further my forthcoming article on 
“ Alexander’s plans.” 

150 Instances in my lecture, n. 13, of it meaning all Greeks. 

151 Diod., XVIII, 50, 2; the context makes it certain. 

152 Kolbe, op. cit., p. 18 calls the scene at Opis the birth of the idea 
of a universal Weltverbriiderung; and V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and 
the Greeks, 1938, pp. 39, 61, 83, calls Alexander’s actual realm the 
“empire of the world.” It has often been called a Weltreich; I do not 
know if this was the word in the unpublished German original. 
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Eratosthenes, and has the advantage of not depending on any 
Greek text—the empire of northern India set up by Demetrius 
the Euthydemid. The evidence that Demetrius was quite con- 
sciously copying Alexander—that he meant to be a second Alex- 
ander, as he very nearly was—seems conclusive; and his Indian 
empire can hardly be called the rule of Greeks over Indians, for 
it was an empire in which both peoples participated, a kind of 
partnership or joint commonwealth; there is evidence enough 
for the fact, though we know too little of the form. I am not 
going to repeat here what I have given at minute length else- 
where; 1** I merely call attention to the fact that, what Alex- 
ander prayed for, Demetrius attempted to put into practice, and 
fell because his ideas were too far advanced for many of his 
Greek subjects to follow. Anyone writing on the subject of this 
paper in future will have to take the evidence of Demetrius very 
seriously into account. 


W. W. TARN. 


153 Bactria and India, chaps. IV-VI, and Conclusion. 
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NOTES ON THE TEXT OF LYSIAS. 


In continuation of the study of durative and aoristic tenses 
which was begun in the fifty-fourth volume of this Journal, a 
rapid survey was made of the speeches of the orator Lysias for 
the purpose of finding passages that have as variant readings an 
aorist and a durative tense of the same verb, whether one of 
the two variants is a critic’s conjecture or both are in the 
manuscripts. The ultimate purpose was to reéxamine the rival 
claims of the two tenses in these passages in order to get the 
better text in each case. 

The result of the study was in most cases to confirm the 
reading of the manuscripts as over against the conjectures of 
textual critics. It became apparent too that, when so-called 
emendations of the text were made in this group of words, it 
was usually the durative tense that was “emended” to the 
aorist rather than the reverse. Sometimes the examination. of 
a passage showed that either the durative tense or the aorist 
made good sense, fitted the context, and yielded an acceptable 
translation ; in these cases the reading that has the better manu-, 
script support should be adopted. The position taken in this| 
paper is distinctly opposed to the attitude of those critics who. 
seem to be more concerned to emend the text than to defend) 
the reading of the manuscripts. | 

Cobet* changed seven of the nineteen durative forms of 
me(Oouar in Lysias to the aorist in the belief that the scribes 
by a sort of conspiracy deliberately altered forms in m6- to 
corresponding forms in we6-. Four of the seven occur in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence, the remaining three are 
occurrences of the participle weOéuevor, which in two instances 
has a conditional force. A careful study of the tense of eiopac 
in the seven passages shows that in all of them it expresses 
continuance, for, while obedience may at times be thought of as 
a simple act, it is perfectly natural at other times to regard it 
as a continued act of compliance with the advice, request, 
directions, or commands of another. 

The fame of the great Dutch critic led some of the editors, 
notably Hude, to adopt these conjectures which substituted the 


1 Nov. Lect., p. 410. 


~s 
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aorist for durative forms. Some support for Cobet’s point of 
view may be found in the fact that some or all of the manuscripts 
of Aristophanes give forms in ze6- in eleven passages * in which 
the aorist in m6- is required by the metre; yet in other places ® 
the metre makes it necessary to use the durative forms in ze6-. 
It must be noted, in particular, that the second aorist middle 
form érfopnv is epic and poetic, even though it does occur in 
an Attic inscription,* a decree of about 380 B. C. In the course 
of time it gave way to ézeioOnv® which to some extent agrees 
with it in meaning. 

Of the seven passages in Lysias that Cobet changed, three 
have the form éav éyoi weiOnobe, “if you will give obedience to 
me,” “if you will allow my reasoning to weigh with you,” °® 
“if you will follow my advice.” They are XVIII, 20, XXXIV, 
4 and 5. zeiOnode, the manuscript-reading here,’ is supported 
by the following passages in which the forms in ze6- are required 
by the metre: 


II, 364: 8€ nev ds epéns Kai weiOwvrar “Axauol. 
Kur., Hec., 399: ovx, jv ye cov codwrépois. 
Ar., Vesp., 568: kav py rovros Ta 


aveAKet. 


The familiar formula édy éuoi weiOy, or a variation of it such 
as we have in the Lysias passages, occurs in Ar., Ran., 1134, 1229, 
Th., 1167, Hccl., 209, 239, Av., 1086; Plat., Protag., 325d, 
Euthyd., 304a, Rep., IV, 420e, Legg., 888c; Isocr., XI, 49, XV, 
137; Dem., XXIII, 116. In these places the form in zea6-, 
besides being in the manuscripts, is found in the best editors, 
if not, as in some cases, in all of them. The only occurrences 
of this expression in which the short form m6- is required by 
the metre are Ar., Hq., 962; Soph., Hl., 938, Trach., 570, O. T., 
321, and here, it must be observed, iO) in every instance is 


2 Nub., 87 bis, 862, 1083, Vesp., 749, 761, 1027, Av., 164 bis, 1011, 
Ran., 1376. 

3 #q., 1051, Vesp., 117, 278, 568, 746, Av., 5, 7, Lys., 484, Hecl., 772. 

*0.1.A., II, 38, 14 (=I. G., IT*, 20, 14). 

5 Cf. Kiihner-Blass, Ausfiihr. Gram. d. griech. Spr., II, 511; Ruther- 
ford, New Phryn., p. 217. 

®* From Jebb, Soph., Hlectr.,+1015. 

7In Lys., XXXIV, 4 the MSS have both wed- and 76-. 
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found at the end of the line as a verse-close. When Lysias 
wanted to employ the aorist in this phrase, it was the passive, 
not the middle, that he preferred to use, e.g., XXI, 12 and 
XXVIII, 16: édv uot recOqre, “ if I succeed in persuading you.” 
Cf. Eur., I. A., 1240. 

One of the passages in Lysias that Cobet changed is an unreal 
conditional in XIII, 53: xatrou ci éxeivors éreiPov® Kai 70€Anoas 
exrAcioat per’ éxeivov, “and yet if you had been disposed (or 
ready) to take their advice and had been willing to sail away 
with them.” The so-called “conative” force of the imperfect ® 
which includes such meanings as “ wanted to,” “ was willing to,” 
“was ready to,” “was for taking,” gives to the verb zeifecOa 
here approximately the same meaning that 70éAnoas adds to 
exxActoat. This reading gets confirmation from Dem., 
XIX, 162: pv or tov Didurrov év ‘EAAnorovrw KxareAdBopev 
dy, Tis wor Kal Ta mpooreraypev’ id’ KaTa Te 
Yndiopata, Tovs éxet mapdvTas pdptupas, and §173: xairor 
kal av amavr’ érémpakto, tis 1° por. 

Three occurrences of the participle ze@duevr, changed by 
Cobet to mOopevor, remain to be considered. The conditional 
force of two of them makes them akin in meaning to the éay 
éuol welOnoOe group quoted above. These two passages are: 


(a) Lys., XXVI, 14: mas ay SiaBAnOnva ; 
“or, if you should yield obedience to him, if you should act in 
accordance with his wishes, what blame do you suppose you 
would incur?” (zeOdpevor = ci 

(b) Lys., XXVI, 21: ipérepov Epyov eoriv . . . 
motépw av . . . Guewov “ consider whether 
you would come to a better decision by doing his bidding or mine, 
by following obediently his advice or mine.”  (zeOdpevor = i 
meiOoie.) In these two passages, as in those that have éay 
weOno0e, the durative present implies continued obedience. 

The remaining example of the present participle of weiPopa 
that Cobet changed to the aorist is Lys., XXV, 27: dare ok 


8 Here Rauchenstein, Gebauer, Scheibe, and Hude follow Cobet in 
changing to émidov. 
® Hultsch’s imperfect of evolution. 
1° éreiOero of the MSS is read by Blass and Fuhr here. 
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meOopevos, “so that it is not worth while to use these men often 
as advisers since their advice was not once profitable to you, 
however often you followed it.” The present participle here 
expresses repetition as well as continuance. 

The durative force of weOduevo. when it occurs elsewhere in 
Lysias “ is not challenged. For the aorist participle, when it 
was required, Lysias used 

There can be little doubt that Cobet was at fault in changing 
me.0- forms to corresponding forms in m6- in the seven passages 
considered above. The durative tense is the reading of the 
manuscripts, it fits the context in every instance, its use can be 
paralleled in Lysias or elsewhere, and so the form was mani- 
festly written by Lysias. 

Hude outdoes Cobet in I, 50. Here all the MSS except the 
Laurentian and all the editors including Cobet read the im- 
perfect éeopunv, “I lived in obedience to the laws of the city.” 
Hude alone reads 


We turn now to another group of passages which may be 
considered together because they have the same syntactical con- 
struction. This construction is the use of the aorist or present 
infinitive after a verb of saying or thinking where the future 
infinitive is expected. When the MSS have the aorist or present 
instead of the future, the editors are called upon to decide 
whether to retain the reading of the manuscripts or to alter 
the text.1* Usually they change to the future, sometimes they 
add av or more rarely deiv or xypyvax. Madvig and Stahl ** stand 
out prominently among those who change the text. Yet the 
examples of the aorist, in particular, that are found in the litera- 
ture are too numerous to be passed over lightly. It is familiar 
in Homer? where it is found usually in positive rather than 
negative sentences, it occurs in drama?® also, and is fairly 


11, VI, 33, XXI, 20, XXII, 10, (Plat., Phaedr., 233a). 

12TI, 61, VII, 39, IX, 2, XIII, 10, 53, 61, XVIII, 19, XX, 16, XXII, 
3, XXIII, 5, frgg. I, 2, CXVIII, CXIX (Thalheim). 

18 See Classen-Steup on Thuc., II, 3, 2, Anhang. 

4 Quaest. Gram. ad Thuc. Pertin., pp. 1 ff. 

18 After dnui in Il., III, 28, 366, Od., IX, 496, XX, 121; after dackw 
Od., XXII, 35; after elroy Il., XIII, 666-7; after voéw Il., XXII, 235; 
and after gpovéw Il., III, 98. 

16 Aesch., Septem, 429; Eur., J. A., 462; Ar., Nub., 35, 1141. 
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common in prose.’? The present infinitive too is found in 
prose.** The use of the present infinitive is made easier by 
reason of the possibility of interpreting the durative present 
as having something of the force of wéAAew and the future infini- 
tive. Such an interpretation is appropriate in the case of Xen., 
Hell., V,1, 15, Anab., IV, 2, 4, Cyr., ITI, 2, 20,2 De Re Equestr., 
IX, 7; Thue., I, 127, 1, IV, 127, 1, whereas the entrance of the 
will in ov dy “ refuse ” makes one regard Hdt., VI, 99; Xen., 
Hell., I, 6, 3, Anab., I, 3, 7, IV, 5, 15, as examples of the 
timeless object infinitive. 

After verbs which imply a future action like éuodoyéw, “ agree,” 
“promise,” and tmoxvéoua, “ promise,” the aorist or present 
infinitive is used 2° as well as the future infinitive, because the 
meaning of the main verb shows plainly that the action of the 
infinitive takes place in the future, and so no further indication 
of future time is needed. So in English one may either employ 
the form of indirect discourse, “ he promised that he would do 
this,” or use the timeless object infinitive, “he promised to do 
this.” And similarly one may say “he thought that he would 
do it,” or “he thought to do it,” the word “thought” in the 
latter sentence being used in the sense of “purposed,” “ in- 
tended,” “meant.” This then is the counterpart in English 
of Greek verbs of thinking which, though usually followed by 
indirect discourse, sometimes take after. them a timeless object 
infinitive in the aorist or present; and yet in translating these 
verbs of thinking when they are followed by such an object 
infinitive one finds that the English word “ expect” in the sense 
of “think” usually gives a more satisfactory rendering because 
it has less of the element of will and yet retains the notion of 
futurity. 


17 After gnui in Thuc., V, 22, 1; Plat., Huthyd., 278¢ (éparnv resumes 
imésxovro); Xen., Hell., I, 6, 14, V, 1, 32, Cyr., VI, 1, 19; Lucian, 
Peregr., ch. 35; after ofouac Isocr., VIII, 29; after vouifw Thuc., II, 3, 
2, III, 24, 1, VI, 24, 1; after doxéw Hdt., VIII, 86, IX, 109; Thuc., IV, 
36, 1; after Aoyifouac Thuc., IV, 28, 5. 

18 After ¢nué in Hdt., VI, 99; Xen., Hell., I, 6, 3, Anab., I, 3, 7, IV, 
5, 15; after voulgw Thuc., I, 127, 1, IV, 127, 1; after ofoua: Xen., Hell., 
V, 1, 15, Anab., IV, 2, 4, Cyr., III, 2, 20, De Re Equestr., IX, 7. 

7° The presence of in the previous sentence readily suggests 
the meaning of uéAdev here. 

7°Hom., Il., XX, 85 (cf. XXI, 477); Hdt., VI, 92; Xen., Anab., I, 2, 
2, II, 3, 20; Plato, Crito, 5le, 52c and d; Dem., XLII, 12, 17. 
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It may be noted here by way of parenthesis that just as 
Oporoyéw, Umiocxveowar, and similar verbs show by their meaning 
that the action of the infinitive depending upon them lies in the 
future, so also in the case of other verbs, notably those of saying 
and thinking, the context sometimes makes it clear that the 
action of the dependent infinitive takes place in future time, 
thus relieving the author of the necessity of using the future 
tense of the infinitive and allowing him to employ the aorist 
or present for simple or durative action, as the sense may 
demand. The context may do this either by the meaning of the 
passage as a whole" or by the use of some future form or ex- 
pression within the sentence, whether this be the protasis of a 
future conditional clause as in Thuc., V, 22, 1, VI, 24,1 (IV, 
36, 1); Xen., Hell., V, 1, 15 and 32, Cyr., VI, 1, 19, De Re 
Equestr., IX, 7; Isocr., VIII, 29, or a future infinitive coupled 
by means of a codrdinate conjunction with the aorist or present 
infinitive in question, as in Aesch., Septem, 429 (éxrépoey ov8e 
oxebciv) ; Thuc., IV, 28, & éxépov revéeoPar, 7) 
7) IV, 52, 3 (Kaxwoew xeipdoacba), VI, 24, 1 
cf. oicew Kal in § 3), VIII, 
5, 5 kai roujoew kat A. agew 

The manuscripts of Lysias have the aorist infinitive after a 
verb of saying or thinking in nine passages ?* and the present 
infinitive in six ** where the action lies in the future and so 
would usually be expressed by the future infinitive. The editors 
vary in their treatment of the text in these places; for the most 
part they change it, adopting one or the other of the familiar 
conjectures. Scheibe is the most consistent of them and also 
the most conservative. Strangely enough, in one such passage, 
XII, 93, ebvovs Hovro evar, no editor ventures to emend.** A safe 
course to follow in this matter is to keep the manuscript-reading 
wherever it admits of a reasonable explanation, and to resort 


21 See, for example, Odysseus’ declaration to the wooers just after he 

had killed Antinous, Od., XXII, 35: 

22 XII, 19, 26, XIII, 15, 32, 47, 53, XTX, 25, XXVIII, 4, XXXIII, 2. 

28 VIII, 8, 12, XII, 93, XV, 12, XIX, 23, XXX, 21. (There are no 
doubt more examples of the aorist and present infinitive in Lysias, but 
these are all that came under the writer’s observation. ) 

24 Dobree alone suggests a change. He would add dei». 
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to emendation only where this is absolutely necessary. Accord- 
ingly, one is willing to change Avcac$a in XIX, 25 and yevéoBar 
in XX XIII, 2 to the futures and yevyoecOa, and to add 
dy to yevéoOu > in XIII, 32 and to époroyjou in XXVIII, 4, 
just as one readily adds ay to yevéoOa in Xen., Hell., I, %, 29, 
to eiweiv in Isae., II, 25, and to yevéoOa in Plat., Protag., 316c. 
On the other hand, the reading of the manuscripts should be 
retained in the passages discussed below. 

In four of the five examples of the aorist infinitive in Lysias 
that are quoted below the negative is used. This is as it should 
be, for it is with the aorist that the negative is usually asso- | 
cated.2* The negative in these passages, however, is drawn 
away from the infinitive to the finite verb by reason of the 
strong attraction of oiua: and ¢ypi for it, an attraction for the 
negative like that of the English verb “think ” when followed 
by indirect discourse. 

XII, 19: dca obderwrore Hovto “such as they never 
thought to get into their hands,” “such as they never expected 
to come into possession of.” xrycacbau, an object infinitive 
without time-value, is governed by #ovro in the same way that the 
infinitive “to get” in the translation is governed by the verb 
“thought.” The editors, however, with the exception of Scheibe 
and a few others adopt Dobree’s conjecture xryceobat. 

XII, 26: ovk ote . . . Sovvar Sixyv; “do you not expect to pay 
the penalty?” Sovva: here is a timeless object infinitive de- 
pending upon just as the object infinitive vopifeoPa: in 
the previous line depends upon déois, a verb of will and desire; 
and these two expressions are correlated by the particles pév 
and 8. Most of the editors change the text in one way or 
another. Madvig’s deletion of ote, adopted by some editors, 
makes the sentence ungrammatical. It may, however, be con- 


25Tt is not difficult to take issue with this readiness to emend. For 
example, it may be urged in defense of the manuscript-reading yevéo@ae 
in Lys., XIII, 32 that the imperative dwéxpiva, a demand for a future 
action, shows that the time of the action of the verb yevéo@a: is future, 
and that this removes the need for emendation. Furthermore, in view 
of the fact that in four of the passages mentioned above the same word 
‘yevéoOat was subjected to emendation, one would do well to ponder the 
remark ot Gildersleeve in A.J. P., XXIX, p. 393: yiyvowat = or 
better, = 

7° See Gildersleeve, Syntax, §§ 245-6; A.J. P., XXIII, p. 251. 
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tended by his defenders that in his text ov goes not with the 
infinitive but with déwis understood. 

XIII, 15: éfacay raita yevéoOa, “they refused 
to allow this to happen.” XIII, 47: épacav émrpéyar 
cipyvnv .. . tornoacOau, “ they refused to allow the people to make 
peace.” It is the element of will in od gym, when it means 
“refuse,” that makes possible the use of the aorist infinitive 
after it. Scheibe is almost the only editor who retains the 
manuscript-reading in these two passages, the others follow 
Stephanus in §15 and Dobree in § 47 in reading the future 
émitpevev. With notable inconsistency Rauchenstein adopts the 
future in § 15 and the aorist in § 47. 

XIII, 53: péya ov wap’ “ you expected 
to win (succeed in getting) some great reward from them.” 
The future conditional clause «i . . . «trois shows that the action 
of the infinitive d:arpaéacba: lies in the future. Scheibe, Rauchen- 
stein, Frohberger, and Shuckburgh follow the MSS, the other 
editors read the future. 

The aorist infinitive so used goes back to the earliest period 
of the language. It is much like a verbal noun without time 
value, the aorist denoting a simple occurrence. The present 
infinitive in this construction made its appearance later. With 
the present, as with the aorist infinitive, it is the context that 
shows that the action takes place in future time. But another 
factor enters here: the present infinitive is durative and has as 
one of its durative meanings the notion of intended action, 
something akin to the force of péAAev and the infinitive. Con- 
sequently, there is at times a temptation to regard this durative 
meaning as the source of the future idea. An uncertainty of 
this nature arises sometimes in the case of ofova: when it is fol- 
lowed by the present infinitive where the future is expected, 
but, since the meaning is the same, it makes little difference 
whether the notion of futurity comes from the context (object 
infinitive construction) or is implied in the durative meaning 
of the present infinitive (indirect discourse construction). 

Lysias, like Xenophon, uses the construction occasionally. Two 
passages, XV, 12 and XXX, 21, may properly be regarded as 
examples of the timeless object infinitive. 

XXX, 21: oterar weiBev, “by these things he expects to lead 
you on to believe that he is innocent.” The act of persuasion 
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is dwelt upon, it is not regarded as a thing that can be accom- 
plished instantly. Lamb joins Scheibe in retaining the present 
meiMew, no doubt for the reason that he is able to translate it 
“he thinks to persuade.” ‘The other editors follow Cobet in 
reading the future. 

XV, 12: dre Heobe rods woAepious Siaxwdvvevew, “as when 
you were expecting to undergo all the dangers of war, to risk 
your all on the field of battle.” The present paints the hazards 
and dangers of the conflict. All the editors but Scheibe adopt 
Dobree’s 

In VIII, 12 and XIX, 23, on the other hand, it is the notion 
of intended or attempted action in the durative present that is 
prominent. 

VIII, 12: as rovs trip euov péAAovras A€yew dzo- 
Tpérew Tors twas “ he reported that you 
said that you were trying to hinder those who intended to speak 
on my behalf, and that you had already succeeded in hindering 
several.” Thalheim alone of modern editors keeps the reading 
of the manuscripts, the others adopt Conti’s conjecture dorpépeuv. 

For a discussion of trodcirecOar, “apt to leave behind” in 
XIX, 23, see volume LIV of this Journal on page 53. 

In another passage (VIII, 8), where all the editors read the 
future infinitive in opposition to the Palatine manuscript which 
has the present, the same explanation that the present expresses 
intended action justifies the reading of the Palatine; but it is 
even easier to give to the infinitive a distinctly present meaning. 
The passage is xai ravta 8’ dre mpds eA€yer’ ovdK 
amayyéANew jpiv, “when you were making these state- 
ments to one and another of our new members, you did not 
think that they were all the while passing on your words to us.” 
The notion of repetition in the durative dmayyéAAew matches 
the same meaning in the durative imperfect éAéyere. Similarly, 
in X, 30 dxovw abrov .. . éxi rovrov rov Aoyov “ I hear 
that he is veering (leaning) to this argument,” rpéreoOa: of the 
MSS may be regarded either as a present of intended action or, 
better perhaps, as an expression of present time. All the editors 
except Lamb adopt Markland’s conjecture rpéyeoOa. 


The notes that follow deal with separate, unrelated passages 
in which the variant readings of editors and manuscripts are 
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due to a difference in the conception of the meaning of the 
tenses : 

Weidner changed the imperfect éuoiyevey of the MSS to the 
aorist in I, 15 on the ground, no doubt, that the affair was now 
over ; but even so, the translation “ used to have an affair,” “ had 
carried on an affair,” gives the idea of the imperfect. The con- 
text demands continued or repeated action at a time preceding 
the incident of which the speaker is telling. 

In I, 40 Fuhr, followed by Hude, Gernet and Bizos, and 
Lamb, substituted the aorist infinitive peiva: for pévew, the reading 
of the Palatine after a correction by the first hand; but the 
durative meaning of the present infinitive is perfectly satis- 
factory: “stay on,” “continue his stay,” “extend his visit.” 

Hude stands alone in reading the present dyvveoOa with an 
inferior manuscript F in II, 29, whereas all the other editors 
and manuscripts have the aorist dpvvacPa, the correct reading. 
Continued resistance was out of the question; those who yielded 
unwillingly were not capable of making a stand against the 
enemy in a single battle. 

It is because of the durative meaning of the expression zpooéxev 
tov vovv that the present zpocéynre is to be preferred to the aorist 
mpoooxnre in VI, 11. The Laurentian C and the first hand of 
the Vatican manuscript M have the present; the remaining 
manuscripts including the Palatine have zpécyynre, which is 
neither aorist nor present. This Baiter and Sauppe changed to 
mpoooxyte, and all editors have adopted the aorist form. But 
Lysias 2” nowhere uses the aorist in the expression zpocéyew rov 
vovy, and the grammarian in Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, p. 298, 
16 says tov vovy mpocéxev, Kai ti mpoocxeiv; TO 
TO mpoomeddoa eis ynv ard Oaddoons, 7d wpocéxew Tov 
vovy ayti Tov axpiBas axovewv, 7) TO Aoyicacbar dpovipws.7® 

In VI, 18 the aorist of attainment drayaydévr is demanded 
by the meaning of the passage, just as we have the aorist of 
attainment in doxreivavr. which is connected with it by 7. The 
orator speaks of offering a talent of silver to whoever succeeds 


27 See I, 6, VI, 50, X, 10, 19, XIII, 20, XXVIII, 7, XXX, 23, XXXII, 
19. Note, in particular, XIII, 20. 

28 See further Teuffel-Kaehler, Die Wolk. d. Aristoph., Krit. Anhang 
zu Vers 575, S. 197; Starkie on Ar., Vesp., 1015; Zacher, Aristophanes- 
studien, S. 85 f. 
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in arresting or killing the fugitives; this reward would not have 
been paid for an imperfect, unattained act to one who merely 
tried to arrest or was bent on arresting (dadyovr) the fugitives. 
The aorist dwayayévr is the reading of the Laurentian manu- 
script E, the other MSS have dxayovr by haplography. The 
editors are divided between the aorist (including Dobree’s 
and the present. eral 

The present participle ywouévyy, representing -yiverar in direct 
discourse, is the correct reading in VI, 49 rather than the aorist. 
yevouevny would mean that Andocides knew that the city had 
been (éyévero) in great peril in the past, but this would not be 
a sufficient reason for his giving help in the present. Yet 
Thalheim, Cobet-Hartman, Hude, Lamb, and Gernet and Bizos 
following manuscripts X and C read the aorist, and only Scheibe 
with the support of GK M reads y.wopevyy. A 

XII, 58: éredev airods “he tried 7° to persuade 
them to undertake the expedition.” Both verbs are conative. 
The present orpareveoOa is the reading of the best MSS and 
most editors, but Fuhr in his Anhang defends the aorist orpa- 
revoaoOa Which is found in MS C, and this reading is adopted 
by Cobet-Hartman and Hude. Whether zei6w is to be followed 
by the present or the aorist infinitive is determined by the kind 
of action that is the object of persuasion. 

XIII, 11: éuever. The Palatine has the imperfect, a poorer 
manuscript C has the aorist. Both fit the context. éuevev 
reports the simple act only, “he remained there a long time”; 
the imperfect calls attention to the extended nature of his visit 
and makes the reader see him waiting there, “he stayed on (he 
prolonged his stay) there for a long time.” As both readings 
are satisfactory, preference should be given to the better manu- 
script tradition. Yet Rauchenstein, Frohberger-Gebauer, Weid- 
ner, Scheibe, Shuckburgh, Cobet-Hartman, and Hude follow 
the inferior MS. Similarly, in XVI, 17 both xaftoraiunv of the 
manuscripts and Weidner’s conjecture xaracrainv make a satis- 
factory text, but it is altogether unnecessary to change from 
the durative present to the ingressive aorist. 

XIX, 37: xal py KTnodpevos Tapa Tov 


AaBwv trois Siévepev, odK av “ even if 


2° ob Suvduevos in § 59 shows that he failed. 


ak sub 
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one had distributed inherited wealth among his sons, he would 
have put aside far the larger part for himself”; much more is 
this true of the distribution of money that he had earned himself, 
as Conon and Nicophemus had done. Here we have another 
hypothetical case introduced by ts, as in § 34; it is a concessive 
clause put in the form of an unreal conditional. The editors *° 
who adopt Stephanus’ conjecture, the imperfect Siéveuev, ex- 
plain the apodosis ay iéAuwe as an expression of customary or 
repeated action, some of them changing tzéduze to izéAame. Such 
changes make a distinctly poorer text than that of the MSS. 

XX, 19: éore. It weakens the force of the statement to 
change édore ay, “ you would have given,” of the MSS to édi8ore 
av, “ you would have been ready to give,” “ you would have been 
disposed to grant his request.” This change was made by 
Frohberger, and afterwards adopted by Gernet and Bizos. 

XXIV, 7: yeyvouevov. There was no need to make the Cripple 
say that he had already become (yevouevov) older and weaker, 
when all he said, according to the manuscripts, was that he 
was then growing (ycyvouevov) older and weaker. Yet Weidner 
did this and so made a distinct change in the meaning. Cobet- 
Hartman followed him in reading the aorist here, but Vogel 
restored the present yryvdpuevov in his revision of Weidner. 

The reading of the Palatine manuscript ypjofa. in XXV, 15 
is satisfactory and does not need to be corrected. ci wavres ryv 
yvepnv éoxov ** enol, pndéva av cvupopa,*” 
“if all had come to feel the same way as I did (had adopted 
the same view as I, had come to my opinion), no one of you 
would have passed through (undergone) the experience of a 
single misfortune.” Here ay xpyjo0a in the dore clause represents 
dy éxpyro, the durative imperfect in the apodosis of an unreal 
conditional sentence. Although it is true that when a past tense 
is combined with a negative, this tense is usually the aorist 
rather than the imperfect, yet the imperfect must be employed 
when the past act that is negatived is represented as continued, 


8° Rauchenstein, Frohberger, Gebauer, Thalheim, Fuhr, and Gernet 
and Bizos. 

81 %¢xov is the ingressive aorist. There is no necessity to change to 
the imperfect with Hude. 

®2Cf. xpnoda in Lys., X, 25, and xpacba in 
Hat., III, 41, VII, 134, 141, VIII, 20. 
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that is, when the mind of the speaker dwells upon the act and 
it is thought of as extended in time, as in this case xpyoda: = 
“passed through the experience.” It is unnecessary then to 
change xpjoGa either to with Frohberger or to xexp7- 
ofa. with Reiske. The editors with the exception of Hude and 
Lamb adopt one or the other of these conjectures. 

XXVI, 16: Hirschig’s conjecture égapaprovrwv 
is rightly rejected by the editors because the notion of repetition 
(“ those who commit such crimes”) is demanded by the context. 

XXVII, 9: dxpodobe. van Herwerden followed by Cobet- 
Hartman conjectured the aorist dxpodonobe here, perhaps because 
dxpoacdpevo. below is aorist. There is, however, a difference. 
Here a durative form is required to express a continued act “ if 
you give them a hearing ” (cf. XIX, 3), and there is no thought 
of attainment, whereas below the attainment is all-important, 
the act of listening is finished before the vote of condemnation 
is taken, “if you should condemn them only after you had 
heard them.” 

XXXI, 2: drodaivey. After verbs of swearing one finds the 
present and aorist infinitive ** (timeless object infinitive) as 
well as the future (indirect discourse). In the present passage 
the future cvpBovrcicew (Bovdcdcav) depending upon épydcas is 
followed in the next clause by the present drogaivey depending 
upon the expression éveorw év 7 dpxw, and it is no doubt this 
difference of tense in adjoining clauses that made all the editors 
except Scheibe and Fuhr adopt Cobet’s conjecture dzodaveiv. 
But the future and aorist infinitives occur together in the same 
sentence after éuvym in Hom., J1., XXII, 119-120 and Theocr., 
XXI, 59; and, furthermore, in the passage of Lysias under dis- 
cussion the present dzod¢aivew has two advantages: as a dura- 
tive tense it expresses repetition, and as a timeless infinitive it 
is better suited to the phrase éveorw év 76 Spxw than the future 
would be, because of the implied notion of will or command. 
The translation of Gernet and Bizos, notre serment nous pre- 
scrit de dénoncer, etc., seems to be a justification of the reading 
of the MSS, but in their text they have the future drodaveiv. 

XXXII, 30: yeyvopevovs = oitwes yiyvovra, cf. ... 


8 See Hom., Jl., XXII, 119-120, Od., II, 373, IV, 253-4; Thue., VI, 
52, 1; Dem., XXI, 188, XXIII, 170; Xen., Hell., I, 3, 9, VII, 4, 11; 
Theocr., XXI, 59. 
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yiyvecOa, infra, “ Recall why it is that you honor those who 
serve the State well,” “those who are good in the service of 
the State.” Liysias uses eiva: in place of yiyvecOa in this expres- 
sion in § 34 of this speech: tiwes dvtes 
in XIII, 2: avdpas dvras dyabovs wepi 7d 7d 
tpérepov, and in XIII, 60: xpyords Kai rovs Sedeuévous 
kal tov Sijpov rov ’A@nvatwv. Since the present participle is 
entirely satisfactory, there is no excuse for the change to yevo- 
pévovs made by Reiske and Cobet and adopted by Thalheim 
(1901), Hude, Gernet and Bizos, and Lamb. The aorist means 
“those who proved to be, etc.” The Palatine has ywopévovs. 
Hude further attributes ywopévovs to C, and yevouevous to O. 

XXXII, 2: wtropuéver, the durative present expressing repe- 
tition versus the complexive aorist tropyeivas summing up the 
dangers, devyew Suwxev, previously mentioned. The aorist 
has the support of M and of the hand of the corrector in F; 
the present is a conjecture of Fuhr based (1) on xaOvropévew, 
the form of the verb that appears in this passage as it is quoted 
by Syrianus in his commentary on Hermogenes’ epi ideov, and 
(2) on the assumption that tzouévey was the original reading 
of F because « and a of the present reading are written over 
erasures. Scholars differ, some adopting the present, others 
the aorist. The choice must be left to the judgment of the 
individual. Diogeiton’s wish, expressed somewhat grandiosely, 
was to undergo patiently the utmost dangers as they came upon 
him one after another. 

XXXII, 16: é&Badrgciv. MSS and editors are rather evenly 
divided between the aorist infinitive here and the present éxBaA- 
Aew, but the infinitive that expresses a simple, attained act, 
“ you thought fit to put them out of the house,” is plainly better 
than the present infinitive, “you thought fit to take measures 
to put them out of the house.” 

XXXIV, 4: éxovras. Nothing in the context warrants Cobet’s 
change of éyovras, “ controlled,” to the ingressive aorist cxévras, 
“sot control of.” The other editors and all of the MSS have 


the present éyovras. 
C. W. PEPPLER. 
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THE EPICUREAN ANALYSIS OF LANGUAGE. 


The Epicureans regarded language as nothing more than a 
medium for communication, arising from and referring to the 
common elements in human experience. Empirical observation, 
they believed, shows that the objects of experience exhibit a 
definite formal structure’ and that words refer to divisions 
within that structure. Thus the meaning of words is empiri- 
cally determined, for meaning is primarily extensional. The 
concepts which are associated with words are themselves based 
on the formal structure of experience and are merely func- 
tional, helping the mind to deal with the experiential manifold 
and to communicate with other minds.? 

On this view, therefore, all language symbols refer ultimately 
to empirical facts.* Whenever words are used without specific 
reference to objects, they are ambiguous and obscure and be- 
long to the realm of opinion rather than to that of knowledge. 
All abstract rationalistic language is of this nature and is con- 
sequently of no philosophical value.* Reasoning should begin 


1 This is the basic principle of Epicurean empirical methodology. Cf. 
Philodemus, Ilepi 2nuewoewr, cols. XVI-XVII, XXXIII-XXXV. 

Diogenes Laertius, X, 33: ... mavri odv évéuare mpwrws broreray- 
pévoy évapyés Kal av Snrovmevor, ef wh mpdrepov 
... 00d’ av Te wh avrov Kara 
wdbovres .... The Epicureans regarded mpéAnyis as purely 
functional, constituting a kind of apperception, or psychological a priori. 
Cf. C. Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1928), p. 247. 

’ Diog. Laer., X, 37; Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos, VIII, 
13; Philod., epi Tonudrwy, II (ed. A. Hausrath, “ Philodemi Iep? 
Tlocnudrwy Libri Secundi quae Videntur Fragmenta,” Jahrbuch fiir 
Cl. Philologie, Supplementband, 17, 1890), pp. 224, 247; Colotes, 
IIpds Avow (ed. W. Crénert, Kolotes und Menedemus, 
Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyrusurkunde, Vol. VI, Leipzig, 
Avenarius, 1906), p. 165. 

*E.g., Colotes attacks Socratic dialectic as mere talk (Crénert, Kol. 
und Men., p. 172). The Epicureans oppose the Stoic view that meaning 
is intensional. In Adv. Math., VIII, 264 Sextus gives the Stoic view: 
Zypaivover ai dwvai, onuaiverar Ta Aexrd, év ols Kal Ta déuspara. 
The Sceptical view is closer to the Epicurean. In Sextus’ terms, words 
are admonitive, not indicative, signs (Adv. Math., VIII, 289-90). 
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with the particular, not the universal.©5 Even mathematical 
reasoning is valid only in so far as it is empirically grounded.® 

The Epicureans’ analysis of language is thus entirely in har- 
mony with their emphasis on the empirical aspect of thought 
and their continual insistence on the necessity of direct appeal 
to experience.” Language has cognitive value only to the ex- 
tent that it may be referred back to objects of experience by a 
process of empirical verification. Language of this kind is 
alone philosophical; for it alone provides an adequate medium 
for the communication of philosophical observation and infer- 
ence. The correct use of language is inseparable from the inves- 
tigation of truth, for language and truth rest on the same 
empirical standards. Terms refer to the similarities and dif- 
ferences in objects the study of which constitutes the primary 
purpose of philosophical method.® 

Philosophical language, based on an empirical theory of mean- 
ing, excludes not only the intensional language of the rationalists 
but also the figurative and emotional language of rhetoricians 
and poets. Figurative language is objectionable, because it rests 
on a pseudo-scientific analysis of the similarities and differences 
of objects. According to the Epicureans, poets and rhetoricians 
compare and contrast objects not with a view to scientific accu- 
racy but rather on the basis of the emotional or aesthetic value 
of such comparisons.® The true empirical philosopher must 


5See Epicurus, Iepi icews, XXVIII (ed. A. Vogliano, Epicuri et 
Epicureorum Scripta in Herculanensibus Papyris Servata, Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1928), pp. 16-17. 

®°The Epicurean attack on mathematics was part of their general 
attack on a priori methods of reasoning. Cf. Bailey, Greek Atomists, 
p. 234; Sext. Emp., Adv. Math., I, 1; Proclus, In Buclidem (ed. G. 
Friedlein, Leipzig, Teubner, 1873), p. 199; Crénert, Kol. und Men., 
p. 109; Cicero, De Finibus, I, 22; 63; 71. The Epicureans apparently 
put mathematics on an experimental basis. Cf. Philod., epi Dyyewcewr, 
XV. 

7Cf. the statement of empiricism in Philod., IHept Znyuemoewv, XV. 

§ On the Epicurean method and the relation of philosophical language 
to truth rather than to opinion see Epic., Ilepit bicews, XXVIII (ed. 
Vogliano), p. 17; Philod., Rhetoric (ed. S. Sudhaus, Leipzig, Teubner, 
1892-1896) I, pp. 159, 168; II, pp. 30-31, 41-43; Crénert, Kol. und 
Men., p. 165; Sext. Emp., Adv. Math., VII, 203; Cicero, Lucullus, 45. 

® Poets lack philosophical method: Philod., epi Tornudrwr, II (ed. 
Hausrath), p. 254: yap of monral bre ov 
7d KdANCTOV aipeicGar, BovdédueEvol mov avvopavy Td Kabddou 
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therefore be on his guard against the ideas of the poets. Those 
philosophers who attempt to construct a metaphysics on a non- 
empirical basis often resort to the devices of the poets, express- 
ing themselves in allegories and metaphors and appealing to 
emotional and aesthetic effect rather than to empirical verifia- 
bility. But in so far as they fail to use a scientific method, their 
conclusions lack cognitive value, for there is no way of testing 
their truth or falsity.*° It is the duty of the philosopher to 
avoid such futile imaginings. The only proper medium of 
communication for strictly philosophical ideas is simple prose, 
free from poetical and rhetorical elements.*‘ The philosopher 
must avoid appeals to the emotions, whether in the refutation of 
others or in the presentation of his own views.’? 

While denying the cognitive value of poetry, the Epicureans 
did not fail to recognize that this form of expression has a 
positive value of its own. Its value lies precisely in that aspect 
which makes it unsuitable for philosophy, its emotional appeal. 
This emotional appeal depends on the fact that the language 
symbols used in poetry not only refer to objects or concepts but 
also express the feelings of the person uttering them. Thus 
they have a double function, and they are well used when the 
feeling they express is appropriate to the object to which they 
refer. 

Now the relation of words to objects, on the Epicurean 
analysis, is purely arbitrary and conventional, having been de- 
veloped merely for the sake of utility and culminating in the 
ideal philosophical language. But the relation of words to 


tov yévous ob Sivayra. Rhetoricians lack philosophical method: Epic., 
Tlept Sicews, XXVIII (ed. Vogliano), pp. 11, 15-16, 51; Philod., Rhet. 
(ed. Sudhaus), I, pp. 63, 167-8, 170-3, 176-7, 248; idem, Iepi Tornudrwy, 
V (ed. C. Jensen, Berlin, Weidmann, 1923), p. 5. There was some 
disagreement among later Epicureans on the value of rhetoric (Philod., 
Rhet., I, pp. 64, 89). Philodemus assigns to one form of rhetoric a 
limited philosophical value (Rhet., I, p. 123). 

7° The Epicureans attack the poetic elements in Plato and the Stoics, 
who do not make a sharp distinction between poetry and philosophy. 
Philod., Iep? Movorxjs (ed. J. Kemke, Leipzig, Teubner, 1884), p. 97 
attacks the philosophical poetry of Cleanthes. Colotes wrote a work 
attacking Plato’s myths. Cf. Crénert, Kol. und Men., p. 12. 

11Cf. Philod., Rhet. (Sudhaus), I, pp. 149-154. 

%*The Epicureans did not remain entirely faithful to their precepts. 
See below, pp. 90-92. 
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feelings is natural.1* That is, certain sounds are themselves the 
natural expresions of certain moods. The emotional value of 
language is more primitive than the cognitive, for it is the 
essential element in the cries of animals and children.** The 
cry itself is expressive apart from any conventional frame of 
reference. The assignment of cognitive values to words was 
a development from the primitive emotional level.*®° 

All artistic expression utilizes the emotional value of its 
symbols. Such an art as music depends entirely on these emo- 
tional values.** Poetry combines the natural and emotional 
values of words with their cognitive values, making a fusion 
in which the two elements combine to give a single effect.?” 
The excellence of poetry lies in the success with which it accom- 
plishes this synthesis.** In no case should poetry be judged 


18 Diog. Laer., X, 75-6; Lucretius, V, 1028 ff.; Origen, Contra Celsum, 
I, 24 (ed. Koetschau), p. 74; Bailey, Greek Atomists, p. 267; A. Rostagni, 
“ Risonanze dell’ Estetica di Filodemo in Cicerone,” Atene e Roma, III 
(1922), pp. 30, 37. Cf. the discussions of the natural values of letters: 
Philod., Tepi II (ed. Hausrath), p. 239; R. Schachter, 
Philodemi Ilepi Tomnudrwr, I, II,” Hos, XXIX (1926), p. 23. Ina 
different context philosophical language is called natural in contrast 
with the artificiality of rhetoric. 

14 Cf. Diog. Laer., X, 75-6; Lucretius, V, 1028 ff.; and in addition the 
discussion of the value of animal cries in Philod., Hep? Tonudrwr, II 
(ed. Hausrath), p. 248. 

15 Contrast the Stoic view that language imitates thought naturally: 
Origen, loc. cit. 

16 Music has no moral or intellectual value: Philod., Movorxas 
(ed. Kemke), pp. 63-66, 92-100; Sext. Emp., Adv. Math., VI, 27; H. 
Usener, Epicurea (Leipzig, Teubner, 1887), p. 337, fr. 599, note to 9. 
Cf. L. P. Wilkinson, “ Philodemus and Poetry,” Greece and Rome, II 
(1932/3), pp. 144-51, esp. p. 146. Song, of course, involves both poetry 
and music and cannot be analyzed in the same way as pure music. 

17 Poetry combines emotional and intellectual values, i.e., form and 
content: Philod., IHepi Tocnudrwy, V (ed. Jensen), pp. 27-29. Cf. J. F. 
D’Alton, Roman Literary Theory and Criticsm (London, New York, 
Toronto; Longmans, Green, 1931), pp. 425-6; A. Rostagni, “ Filodemo 
Contro l’Estetica Classica,” Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica, 
N. S. I (1923), pp. 414 ff.; “ Filodemo Contro ]’Estetica Classica II,” 
Riv. di Fil., II (1924), pp. 10ff. In this connection Philodemus em- 
phasizes the creative aspect of poetry: ITepi Tommudrwy, II (ed. Haus- 
rath), p. 269. 

18 Rostagni compares the Epicurean view with that of Croce: “ Filod. 
Contro ...,” I, p. 403; II, p. 15; “ Risonanze.. .,” A. e R., III, pp. 37-8. 
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by any external standard, such as truth or morality..° Equally 
objectionable is the view that pleasure is the sole end of poetry 7° 
or that poetry has the double purpose of giving pleasure and 
instruction.24_ The meaningful expression of aesthetic symbols 
constitutes the value and end of poetry. 

The Epicurean analysis of rhetoric differs from the analysis 
of poetry in that rhetoric makes illegitimate use of the devices 
suitable to poetry. True poetry is an expression complete in 
itself and not concerned with any end external to itself.?? 
Rhetoric, on the other hand, has a practical purpose, the per- 
suasion of the auditor. It uses an emotional appeal to support 
what should be a purely cognitive problem. From the phil- 
osophical point of view it is objectionable because the emotional 
appeal interferes with the scientific consideration of the truth 
of the statements involved. Rhetoric is unnecessarily obscure. 


Obscurity is of two kinds, intentional and unintentional. It 
is intentional when one has nothing to say, and conceals the 
poverty of his thought by obscure language that he may seem 
to say something useful. [Connected with this] is the use of 
many digressions, poetic images, recondite allusions and archaic 
language. Solecisms prevent the hearer from understanding 
many things. Only the true philosopher is free from these 
faults.?° 


From the artistic point of view rhetoric is faulty because it tries 


19 Philod., Iep? Ilonudrwyv, V (ed. Jensen), pp. 7-11, 23-25, 33. 

20 Philod., Iepi Tounudrwyv, II (ed. Hausrath), pp. 229, 231-3, 247-8. 
Cf. Schachter, “ Philodemi To:nudrwv,” Hos, XXIX, p. 18; Rostagni, 
“Filod. Contro .. .,” Riv. di Fil., I, pp. 421-3. 

21 Philod., Iep: Ilocnudrwyv, II (ed. Hausrath), p. 269. Cf. Rostagni, 
“Sulle Tracce di un’ Estetica dell’ Intuizione Presso gli Antichi,” Atene 
e Roma, N. S. I (1920), pp. 49 ff. 

22The Epicureans deny that good poetry has anything to do with 
persuasion through emotional appeal (yvxaywyia). Cf. Philod., Iepi 
Tlownudrwy, II (ed. Hausrath), p. 265; Schachter, “ Philodemus quid de 
Psychagogia Docuerit,” Hos, XXX (1927), pp. 170-3. 

73 Philod., Rhet. (ed. Sudhaus), I, pp. 156-8, trans. by H. Hubbell, 
“The Rhetorica of Philodemus,” Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy, XXIII (1920), p. 296. Cf. Rhet., I, p. 163, and esp. I, p. 33 = 
II, p. 257: rots Aeyoudvas ob mpocéxovory, cuudépovta od 
ouudépovra Kai Td aivodov odK br’ abrov 5é Tov Kal THY 
mepiddwy trav maplowy Kal dvridérwv Kal 
H5n mpocedéxynoay, el AdAOL Hoay... 
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to correlate cognitive and emotional elements in an artificial 
unity.2* The harmony between symbol and significance in poetry 
is attained by the utilization of natural relations between intel- 
lectual and emotional elements; and in the synthesis there is a 
fusion which renders the components indistinguishable. In 
rhetoric, however, this fusion is not achieved; for the ostensible 
aim of rhetoric is cognitive, and in considerations of truth and 
falsity the introduction of emotion can only be a disrupting 
factor. There can be no real correlation between emotions and 


the pursuit of truth.?® 

To a considerable extent the writings of the Epicureans are 
in keeping with their theoretical precepts. They try as far as 
possible to determine empirically the meaning of their terms, 
avoiding the formal definitions of the rationalists.2* Their 
language is made consistent with their empirical method and 
their emphasis on extension. In their technical treatises they 
avoid a rhetorical style?” and with the exception of Lucretius 
they avoid philosophical poetry.”* Lucretius’ poem may perhaps 
be explained by the hypothesis that, in spite of his great ad- 


*4 Philod., Rhet. (ed. Sudhaus), I, pp. 149-53. Rostagni contrasts 
Cicero’s view of rhetoric, “ Risonanze .. .,” A. e R., III, pp. 28-44. 

*5 It is to this incompatibility, I believe, that the Epicureans refer 
when they say that imitation is not possible in rhetoric but is funda- 
mental to poetry. By imitation they mean the reflection of the intellec- 
tual material in the emotional. This is possible in poetry, where there 
is a harmony between the two; but it is impossible in rhetoric. Of 
course, if poetry were used as a means of persuasion, it would be liable 
to the same strictures as rhetoric; likewise purely epideictic rhetoric 
might be considered a true art form. On imitation see Philod., Iepi 
Tlocnudrwy, II (Hausrath), p. 251; Rhet. (ed. Sudhaus), I, pp. 149-150; 
Diog. Laer., VII, 60. 

26 This point is criticized by Cicero, e. g., Acad. Post., I, 5. 

27 Cf. the style of Epicurus’ Ilept Sicews and Philodemus’ 
pewoewv. Cicero comments on the lack of rhetoric in Epicurean 
writings, e. g., Tusc. Disp., II, 7. Modern writers have had few kind words 
for the prose style of Philodemus. Cf. Hubbell, “Rhet. of Philod.,” p. 
260; Rostagni, “ Filod. Contro.. .,” Riv. di Fil., I, p. 406; R. Philipp- 
son, De Philodemi Libro qui est Tlepit cai et Epi- 
cureorum Doctrina Logica (Berlin, 1881), p. 5. 

78 Philodemus’ epigrams clearly reflect his belief in the non-philo- 
sophical nature of poetry. Yet he treats seriously certain ideas in 
Fomer in his Ilepi rov xaé’ “Ounpov ’Ayadot and in Rhet. (ed. 
Sudhaus), I, p. 180, he speaks of a philosophic poet. 
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miration for Epicurus, Lucretius was outside of the living 
tradition of Epicureanism.?® He was not fully familiar with 
all aspects of Epicurean doctrine,*® and in the matter of phil- 
osophical poetry he let himself be unduly influenced by 
Empedocles.** 

Somewhat more difficult to understand is the frequent occur- 
rence of rhetoric in Epicurean writings. The letters of Epicurus 
reveal a careful elaboration of style, and various of his followers 
wrote in definite rhetorical patterns, e. g., the biographical works 
of Idomeneus of Lampsacus and Philodemus,** the diatribes of 
of Polystratus,** the consolatio of Philodemus and possibly that 
of Cicero’s Epicurean friend Sauffeius.** Invective occurs fre- 
quently among the Epicureans,*° in spite of the precept against 
it.26 Finally, Epicureans occasionally use conventional similes 
and metaphors,*’ they take pains to avoid hiatus,°* and they 


2° There is no evidence to connect Lucretius with any contemporary 
Epicurean school. Apparently he used only literary sources, and those 
not the best. See below, p. 92, note 43. 

80 For instance, he does not show any familiarity with Epicurean 
methodology. He lacks the empirical outlook generally found in Epi- 
curean works on all subjects. 

81 Cf. Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, ed. Merrill (New York, American 
Book Company, 1907), Introd., p. 40. 

82 These works contain the traditional rhetorical ré7oc. For Idomeneus 
see D. R. Stuart, Hpochs of Greek and Roman Biography (University of 
California, 1928), pp. 148, 162, 172, 174. The anonymous Life of Philo- 
nides and the lost Life of Epicurus by Apollodorus are further examples 
of Epicurean biography. Cf. Crénert, Kol. und Men., pp. 97, 127-8; 
Philod., Rhet. (ed. Sudhaus), I, pp. 213-20; Epicuri et Epicureorum 
Scripta (ed. Vogliano), pp. 23 ff. 

88 Cf. Crénert, Kol. und Men., p. 35; Epicuri et Epicureorum Scripta 
(ed. Vogliano), pp. 131-2. 

84 Philod., Tlepi Oavdrov; Cicero, Ad Att., I, 3; ef. Crénert, Kol. wnd 
Men., p. 69. 

35 Cf. Lucretius, I, 830 ff.; Philod., epi "Opyjs (ed. K. Wilke, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1914), p. 65; Cicero, De Nat. Deor., I passim; and especially 
the works of Colotes. 

8° Cf. Philod., Bios ’"Emcxovpov (ed. Vogliano, Epic. Scripta), p. 66; 
N. W. DeWitt, “Organization and Procedure in Epicurean Groups,” 
Class. Phil., XXXI (1936), pp. 205-211. 

87K. g. envy is ophthalmia of the soul, Philod., X (ed. 
C. Jensen, Leipzig, Teubner, 1911), p. 21. Cf. Rhet. (ed. Sudhaus), II, 
p. 294. The Epicurean Zeno had a praiseworthy style: Cicero, De Nat. 
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employ such rhetorical devices as ypeia,®® yvwpuy,*? and xowds 
roros.** To some extent the presence of rhetoric in Epicurean 
writings may be explained on an hypothesis of Usener,*? that 
Epicurean writings fall into two groups, one consisting of tech- 
nical, non-rhetorical works, the other of popular, rhetorical 
works. Epicurus’ Iepi Sicews falls into the former group, while 
his letters and epitome of the Iepi Bicews fall into the latter.* 
Such a view may perhaps be the true solution, but in our 
present state of knowledge we cannot explain everything ade- 
quately in terms of it; for there are works which appear quite 
technical, for example Polystratus’ Tepi *AAdyou Karadpovycews 
and Philodemus’ Kaxiov, which nevertheless contain definite 
rhetorical elements. Likewise some of the popular Epicurean 
works were apparently written in a wretched style. Perhaps in 
the last analysis the Epicurean ideal of a philosophical language 
set a standard too severe to be maintained consistently. 


H. De Lacy. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Deor., I, 59; Diog. Laer., VII, 35. Cf. Usener, Epicurea, pp. xxxvii ff.; 
D’Alton, Roman Literary Theory, p. 160; Hubbell, “ Rhet. of Philod.,” 
p. 279. 

38 Cf, G. Strathmann, De Hiatus Fuga, quam Invenimus apud Philo- 
demum Epicureum, Viersen, 1892. 

3° Philod., (ed. Wilke), p. 37. 

g. epi p. 31. 

‘1 E.g. Lucretius, II init. 

‘3 Hpicurea, p. xlii; cf. Hubbell, “ Rhet. of Philod.,” p. 279. 

“2 The theory that Lucretius used a popular work as a source would 
partly explain the existence of rhetorical elements in the De Rerum 
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NOTES ON PLATO’S LAWS. 


Introductory note. The following notes are concerned with the part 
of Plato’s Laws that in O is copied from A, roughly Books VI-XII. 
They are of varying range and importance. Where the text is concerned, 
I am building on my own research as published in The Vatican Plato 
and its Relations, Monograph IV of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, 1934, obtainable from Lancaster Press, Inc., Lancaster, Pa. My 
collation of O is published there in summary fashion. No doubt the 
expected Budé edition will contain a full statement of the readings of O. 
In a few cases I supply fuller information in these notes. Where pas- 
sages are discussed in the editions of Stallbaum (Gothae et Erfordiae, 
1859) and E. B. England (Manchester University Press, 1921) I have 
sometimes given my solution without more discussion. I have also been 
concerned to criticize errors found both in the translation of R. G. Bury 
(Loeb edition, 1926, now Harvard University Press) and in that of 
A. E. Taylor (London, Dent, 1934). I have studied the text of Bury 
and record here my admiration for the acumen with which he has 
effected what are clearly improvements in the text in a number of 
instances. I have also studied Taylor’s translation and find it remark- 
ably accurate and idiomatic. He has, perhaps wisely, neglected to repro- 
duce the harshness, obscurity, and pretentiousness of Plato’s later style. 
I refer occasionally to the translation of Benjamin Jowett (3rd edition, 
London and New York, Macmillan, 1892) and to the German translation 
of Otto Apelt (Leipzig, Meiner, 1916). 


746d 3-5. Read viv & rovr’ aitd ideiv—pera 
ddgav tov Swdexa pepov Siavouys 7d twa tpdmov SyArov 47. 
Translate: “So now we must strive to discover this very prin- 
ciple (of internal agreement), which is, since our adoption of 
the duodecimal division, if I may say so, plain to see.” What 
follows is best treated as a new sentence, though there is no 
conjunction. The repetition of ra ddédexa pépy in a new case is 
a sufficient connective. 

752b 9. Here Taylor following England translates: “of the 
light-hearted temerity with which we are legislating for the 
inexperienced in the hope that they will end by accepting our 
proposed enactments.” I do not believe that dws with the 
future indicative can be taken in this way, nor do the editors 
cite evidence for their interpretation. It should be taken either 
as an indirect question or as an object clause indicating the goal 
of action. Stallbaum makes it express purpose; but the accept- 
ance of the laws has by no means been the goal of previous legis- 
lation. Hence I conclude that we have an indirect question; 
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and so Apelt takes it. Plato means, not ‘our goal has been to 
secure acceptance of the laws,’ but ‘we have not put the ques- 
tion how the laws are to gain acceptance.’ Since indirect: ques- 
tions are not unknown after verbs of fearing 
vovpat Theaet. 195c), the specific justification for the indirect 
question lies in the adverb a¢dBws. Note, however, that dzeipous 
Means azeipos rovTwv Tov as the contrasted yevoduevor tov 
vopwv (c3) shows. It now becomes clear that dzre‘pos dvdpaor is 
proleptic and that we should supply its nominative as subject 
of défovra. Translate then: “I am thinking that the question 
how men who are strange to our laws can ever be brought to 
accept them has not troubled the calm and confidence of our 
lawgiving.” It is for this difficulty that Plato now proceeds to 
provide a solution (d2). 

753c 6. I should keep aiz@, since it is the reading of A. 

754b 2. Set off zodrAdkis eva by dashes: “there have been 
quarrels—frequent quarrels in some cases—.” 

760b 7%. Bury following Dale (see England ad locum) 
brackets tov wévre because of a misinterpretation which appears 
also in Stallbaum’s note. oi wévre véwv (better véwv?) 
means, as Plato explains, those between 25 and 30 years of age. 
The ephebes became neoi at 20. At 25 the latter become oi 
ex vewv. The Spartan expression ra d€xa ad’ (Xen. 
Hist. Gr. 2.4.32), designating men between 20 and 30 years of 
age is familiar, but Plato’s meaning would be obscure without 
his explanation. That all Athenians were divided into age- 
groups we know from Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 53 end). 

Tiresias is thinking of such age-groups when he says of 
Dionysus (Eur. Bac. 208 f.) : 


GAN’? Bovdrerar Tipas 
kowds, 8° apipav ovdey 


See the mistaken emendation of this passage in Class. Rev. L 
(1936), pp. 116 f. ‘Tiresias is contrasting unrestricted public 
worship with worship by limited groups numerically designated. 

762e 6. It was not merely Taylor’s “honourably distin- 
guished seniors” who were to command the young, but all 
seniors who had not lost caste, for instance by failing to marry, 
as provided at Laws VI, 7%4b. Taylor has a similar mistrans- 
lation at 75%a 2 where ri is not ‘honor’ but ‘status,’ ‘ fran- 
chise,’ ‘ rights,’ or the like. 
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763c 4. The wép that Burnet inserts before jw is obviously 
wrong. The scribe of A jumped from dorvvépo to dorvvdpwv 
two lines below and had written the following zpeis before he 
noticed his mistake. The fact that -ywv is corrected to -por, 
which I have observed, is proof of this. Erased readings have 
no significance in such cases. 

766d 7%. The English versions are all astray here. The sub- 
ject of eb SixaLew is PavAovs modified by obre roAAods dALyous. 
Average judges will not do, no matter how many you take of 
them. It is the function of évzas to make the predicate posi- 
tion of zoAAovs clear. Compare Apelt: “ gleichviel ob aus vielen 
oder aus wenigen.” 

769b 5. England’s statement that érei here clearly means 
‘although’ is quite mistaken. Cleinias admits hearsay knowl- 
edge of painting, for contact with the art he certainly has not 
had. The ye after évrpi8ys marks it as emphatic denial; and 
this is in character. To translate by ‘although’ is to imply 
that Cleinias would have liked to be expert in painting. Trans- 
late: “Even I am aware of the facts that you refer to—by 
hearsay, for of course I have had nothing to do with painting.” 

770e 1. Plato means, I believe, that in a situation like that 
of Athens in 480 B.c. his citizens will remove their city to 
another place rather than see it enslaved or desert it in flight. 
Probably a line is lost: kai wéAews < dvdoraow éxov Séerar, > av 
dvaoratov avayxn for example. Then read tmopeivas av fvydv or, 
as H. Cherniss suggests, tropeivacav fvydv. 

5. Wilamowitz proposed to insert agvyas before yypdo- 
xev. He posited a rather longer lacuna. Compare Soph. £1. 
962 arextpa ynpdoKovoay avupevaa te. The variant dddoxev indi- 
cates, however, that the missing word is dwadas, which must 
have produced, by telescoping with yypdoxew, the confusion 
ATIAIAASKEIN, easily misread as SiSacxev. The corrector’s 
ynpao- was taken to be a variant instead of a supplement. For 
the rest I suggest 7d pare AapBavovre pyre dzropiav 
< dyapiav eivar wore > ynpdoxew Tovs mévyras. 
The vulgate reading 7# is found as a correction in K (Ven. 
188). 

783b 2—c 4. We must adopt in line bd the correction that 
is found in K: iva nat ddixdpevor tas. I should put a dash be- 
fore tva and another before paAAov in c2, omitting the dashes 
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that appear in Burnet’s text. The meaning of ‘va is of course 
‘where.’ The only change then needed is to emend the second 
(c1) to dxdmpoobev, which has the opposite meaning. 
I translate the passage between my dashes as follows: “ When 
we have arrived at the common meals, we shall perhaps as the 
result of close approach to them have a clearer view of the 
question whether such community activities should be extended 
to women or confined to men only. By reducing to order the 
subjects that now block our view, with regard to which there is 
as yet no legislation, we shall get them out of the way and, as 
I said just now, obtain a clearer view.” 

783d 2. The neatest emendation here would be to write y’ 
ov for zov. 

788a—c 4. There should be a full stop after wédeow (b4). 
Otherwise it will not be seen that the following clause has no 
connection with what immediately precedes but is parallel to 
the clause introduced by yap in a5. Thus xai in b4 means sim- 
ply ‘and’; it indicates the coordination of the two sentences 
introduced by yap. In the first sentence Plato makes two state- 
ments: 1. Education must be discussed. 2. In this field there 
can only be admonition, not legislation. Then we have succes- 
sive evidence for the two statements: 1. “ There are, be it noted 
(ydép), slight and inconspicuous matters in personal or house- 
hold life, in regard to which it is easy, when pains or pleasures 
or desires enter in, to do something else than what the lawgiver 
recommends.” ‘Taylor follows England in translating as if 
mac. (a6) were waoi. “This sort of thing must ultimately 
produce citizens who vary in character in all sorts of ways, 
which is a bad thing for the state.” Q.H#.D. 2. “It should 
also be noted (xai yap) that these matters are so small and 
recurrent that to specify penalties in the law, apart from the 
pettiness and absurdity of it, actually (xa/) undermines the 
written law because it accustoms people to small and recurrent 
breaches of the law.” Q.H.D. The wisdom of this last state- 
ment has often been illustrated by the contrary practice of 
American reformers. Plato’s next sentence recapitulates chias- 
tically: “ Consequently legislation is no way out, yet the subject 
cannot be ignored. But I must try to make my statements 
plain, like a merchant bringing samples into the light. At 
present they are like something in the dark.” It is a mistake 
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to imply, as Bury and Taylor do, that Plato will present sam- 
ples of his statements for examination. He neither says nor 
does this. 

802c 4. Bekker made the necessary correction to the rough 
breathing: xara roy atray vovv. As every schoolboy knows, 
av’rov Never appears in the attributive position, except possibly 
: when it stands for a reflexive; see Kiihner-Gerth IT, 1, § 464, 3, 
i note 1 and § 464, 4, note 2. The statements of Kiihner must, 
however, be discarded or revised in the light of J. E. Powell’s 
investigations; see his “Studies on the Greek Reflexive” in 
Class. Quart., XX VII (1933), pp. 208-221 and XXVIII (1934), 
pp. 159-174. That later editors have disregarded his correction 
might be attributed to accident if they had not written irrelevant 
notes, and if they had not made the same mistake at 915c 8, 
where Burnet, however, has the only correct form. 

802c 8. An omission must be supplied; read owdppow pév 
povon Kal TeTaypéevn, < axovwv > axovwv évavtias 


KTX. 

807%b 4. Read ixavys, ws viv < ceiver, > 
ei Entoipev av, tows ovK av yévolTo. 
816e 2. Better than Richards’ ov« ad for ay or ovx of 
the manuscripts would be od xai. Thus we avoid close repe- 
tition of av. 

816e 9. In place of xawév we should expect a word with a 
meaning opposite to éAevOépwv just before. I propose razewwov, 
which occurs as a synonym of dveAdc’Oepos at Laws %74c and 
4 791d. After PA it was essy to miss TA. Then K was got 
3 from IIE and an extra A from the following N. 
‘ 820b 6. Both Bury and Taylor miss the small point that 
“the mere knowledge of the essentials is no special mark of 
culture.” It would of course be xadcdv to know the subject 


beyond the stage of rdvayxaia. 
i | 822e 7% England is wrong in saying that airdv is super- 
A fluous. It means ‘merely.’ Plato is referring to the citizen 
i § who obeys the law and ‘nothing more.’ 


828d 8. I can make nothing of ypévov unless it is a gloss on 
cxo\ns to show that it does not mean ‘school.’ The meaning 
of éfovcias is not ‘ resources,’ as translators have taken it, but 
‘opportunity.’ It is not governed by zepi, but follows ofav as 
a genitive of the field of operation (més éyes Soéys, Rep. 456d). 
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Translate: “Our city has an opportunity, as far as it depends 
on the provision of leisure and necessaries, unexampled in other 
cities existing today, and is bound, like a person, to lead a good 
life.” 

83le 6. The paleographical argument for bracketing édoa 
should not be neglected. Let the QC of IKANOQC ACKEIN 
be repeated by accident and EQCA would inevitably result. 

833b 2-7. There are reasons for thinking that Plato is not 
responsible for the hoplite who is set to race sixty stades over 
a fairly smooth road to a temple of Ares. First, the distance is 
too great; secondly, Ares, the Thracian god of war, suggests 
peltasts. He is coupled with Athena as patron of soldiers in 
general at 920e. In the third place the other races that have 
been mentioned are for hoplites, so that this term has nothing 
distinctive about it. Fourthly, since Plato includes training for 
peltasts as well as bowmen in his gymnastic work (813d), he 
might be expected to give the peltast at least as good a chance 
to win a prize as the bowman. Fifthly, the xai 8) xai of bl 
indicates a break between the first three races and the last two. 
I believe that xai wéurros S€ is more or less parenthetic, and 
that the last two races are both dolichoi, long races for light- 
armed men running across country.: The statement at 833d 1 f. 
to the effect that the girls are always to race on the prepared 
course implies that among the races specified for them was at 
least one, presumably the dolichos, that might except for this 
statement have been supposed to be run across country. 

At b2 f. the words zparov wrAcpévov cannot refer to the sixty- 
stade runner, for the péev after é&jxovra points the antithesis 
between him and the bowman, so that he must first be referred 
to in the preceding word. We must read xpd rav dmrduopévev 
and make Plato sensibly declare: “ We shall start the long race 
before the heavy-armed,” just as he provides that the assembly 
shall wait for the return of the cross-country runners before 
prizes are given out (cl). There would be ample time to hold 
the races on the course in the interval between start and finish 
of the long races. Finally Bapvrepov, 
strange because the man, not the armor, is called heavy, and 
because hoplite is not here a distinctive word, since three other 
races were for hoplites. Since the bowman’s equipment is fully 
expressed, it is probable that a line is missing. I suggest as 
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one among many possibilities Baptrepov << cpa 76 
Exovta, > THv The equipment would 
be heavier than a bowman’s, though lighter than a hoplite’s, 
just as the course, though smoother than a bowman’s, would not 
be so smooth as the stadium where the hoplite raced. 

834b 7%. Read Gore rovrov piv < adyav’ > adywnortais'< ois > 
ovK Eotat, TévTas vodv pyre Exew KTA. 

836a 5. The patriarch’s book had rair’ otv. Burnet, being 
unaware of this, followed as he often does, the mistaken reading 
of A. 

840d 4. The erasure which Burnet notes in A after @npiwv 
was of the sign for xai, erased also in O. Furthermore numbers 
above the words indicate that the following reading was intended 
by the scribe of some older manuscript: épvidwy Kai Onpiwy adAwv 
kai roAA@v. This is more emphatic than Burnet’s reading, and 
is probably right. 

853a 6. For Aeyopuevov the correction yevouevov is easy, with 
the meaning ‘act.’ The word is used in the same way at c2 
below. In Mnemosyne XII, p. 44 Badham further proposed 876ev 
for fnbév. No change is needed. At bi put a full stop after 
rvyxavev and for aira read dpa rd. 

855e 2. In place of Jowett’s and Apelt’s excellent interpre- 
tation Bury and Taylor follow England, who somehow missed 
the point that witnesses were to be cross-examined by the judges. 
Of course dvaxpivew must have its technical meaning here. 
Plato’s concern is to get the cardinal facts established by ques- 
tioning and independent witnesses, before a decision is made. 
For judges to spend two days in summing up merely, where 
there is no jury but themselves, would be a ridiculous travesty 
of Plato’s important reform. 

857%b 9. Sauppe proposed to add évap after dorep. See Jahres- 
bericht LX XXIII, p. 20. This is admirable, but the real reading 
was no doubt domep depdpevov < dvap > avtixpovoas. 

860c 6. Since a ovydwvia implies a harmony of two or more 
gwvait, Cleinias’ question means: zoias 8) mpds moiav 
(gwvyv ovpdovia). Emendation is futile. 

862d 3f. I should bracket jrrov roAv as a gloss on diadepdvrws. 

863b 8. England proposed ov Bia for Biaiov; read rather 
Bia ov. 
864b 3. It is clear, as Ritter emphatically asserted, that 
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Avrys is wrong, since Avrn belongs to the same part of the soul 
as 4O0v7, which is the next item. I propose to read Avrrns, which 
as a general term covers all irrational phenomena. For épwriy 
Avrra see 839a 7%. That anger may be classified as madness is 
proved by pavias dpy7s (869a 3). To write II for TT is an 
easy error. 

864b 7%. For édeors read épécews. The third cause of mis- 
takes is éAmides xal Sofa tis 7d apicrov épécews “ ex- 
pectations and belief that we are really launched in pursuit of 
the ideal.” In other words dpapravopev Soxoivres 
tov dpiorov. Bury’s brilliant rovrov for rovtwv 
at 864a 2 gives us a close parallel. That a false belief is meant 
here is clear from the context. The use of compendia explains 
the error. 

864d 1. For xai ra read (—kxai cira). This error is 
frequent; so is the sequence «ita, érx in Plato for ‘secondly,’ 
‘ thirdly.’ 

865a 7%. Since there is a contrast between unarmed training 
and war games, I should read for dpyxévrwv rather aOAevdvtwy as 
at 873e 2. 

866b. The provision that a kinsman who does not prosecute 
the murderer of his next of kin may himself be prosecuted by 
anyone who volunteers is, pace England, taken from Attic law; 
witness Demosthenes 22.2. 

869c 5. The note of O* is wrongly reported in Burnet. Its 
intent was to begin a new sentence with év vopuw Con- 
sidering éorw év vouw at e3 below, I conclude that this is what 
Plato wrote. 

869e 6f. It is probable that émPovdAjs here has reference to 
the distinction between airoxepia and émBovrAcvors that is dis- 
cussed in 872 a, b. I should mark rovrwv Kai as 
a parenthesis and translate: “with reference also to the insti- 
gation of such acts by others than the doer.” Probably ve has 
been lost before zépu. 

870a 7%. The order is impossible. A line of 27 letters—) 
Tov Kakds trovrov must-have been in the margin of 
the manuscript from which A was copied. It is wrongly in- 
serted where it is, and should come after ¢yyy. Translate: 
“For this miseducation report is to blame—the report by which 
wealth is praised beyond its due by Greeks and by barbarians.” 
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876a 7%. Twice in 8%6a the patriarch’s book gave to the 
Athenian the speeches that are assigned to Cleinias in Burnet’s 
text. In the second case England rejects this arrangement be- 
cause of the repetition of vowoernréov. If we remove the stop, 
however, and read xai for KA:, we get excellent sense: “He 
must also state in his legislation what sort of matters are to be 
included in legislation and what are to be assigned to the courts 
for decision.” 

878e 4. For avroi read ai otro. 

885c 2. The ad of A? suggests the reading a av ro; the 
potential would naturally occur as in cl and cd. 

887d 3. Perhaps oiov, as often, indicates a gloss: oiov & 
érwdais. For deyopévwy read diadeyopévwv. At d5 for xai pera 
év edxais read xdta Ovowv év The perd after xai 
has intruded from the line above. At d? for & read ér; see 
my note on 864d. I should take @vdvrwy as partitive genitive 
with ydora; the young among participants most enjoy seeing 
and hearing spectacles performed. 

899a 7%. I suspect that some manuscript had in the text 3» 
after ravrnv, but marked for expunction, while a marginal note 
indicated that ai shoulc. replace it: ad 8) which now 
appears by mistake in the text. Read ravrnv ad 

899e 5—900a 5. Since dvociovs is really attested by the con- 
scientious corrector A*O*, as I have noted, it can hardly be 
rejected, certainly not without qualms. I should certainly ex- 
punge idev airés (a2, a3) as a gloss on avrémrys, originally 
written in the margin so that the two words were taken to 
belong to successive lines. It was the aorist of i8év that led to 
the mistaken correction to the aorist of the original aicGavdpevos 
of AO. At a2 the manuscripts have 7a viv. The drav of 0%, 
added here, may be a corruption of 6 rav. It is notatum punc- 
tis. In a4 the addition, made by O* of dépas after raira is 
unhelpful, since Ritter’s ddixouévors in a5 is obviously sound. 
The wy that appears notatum punctis in O above the last letters 
of zpoorvyys has no accent. Read then zpoorvyxev, construing it 
as a predicate adjective referring to doeBnudrwv. This adjective 
governs a dative at Polit. 264c 1. 
901c 5. Read Oeds 
905a 1. Read eis dAAos. Plato could not say ovdeis. 
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913b 6. The reading of O* in margine was wrongly reported 
by Bekker. It is éxi8otyv. The aorist is obviously better. 

914a 6. Here with the negative the present py) pyvier is 
normal Greek. Eusebius and the corrector of O are right as 
against AO and the editors. 

915c 8. The marginal note of O* is yp. drovovy twos. The 
omission of 7 does not help. Translate Burnet’s text: “ any- 
thing animate, no matter what (7. e. man or beast), or anything 
inanimate.” Here again England and Taylor want to read 
ungrammatically 

916b 5. Note Van Groningen’s almost certain emendation 
tpiot for tor. See Mnemosyne LVIII, p. 370. The number of 
judges should be specified here as at cé6. 

919b 2. The marginal aicypas of O was also in the patriarch’s 
book. No doubt ép6ds is due to the épdv four or six lines 
below (4x27 or 6x18) and is a mistake. 

919e 5. Jowett rightly (‘in accordance with their feelings 
of right and wrong’) as against Apelt, Bury, England, and 
Taylor (‘for abhorrence of the base and devotion to the gen- 
tle’) takes éxeivwy pice xal with, kxpwéodv, not 
ciAndorov. At Laws 670e 1 Plato has stated that the old are 
to act as moral guides of the young by the exercise of their 
good taste in music (dozacpo zpooyjxovros according to O before 
correction). The idea is the same here. By éxeivwv Plato 
means those who have been recognized as preeminent in virtue. 
Their intuitive approval or disapproval is to determine gentle- 
manly conduct in cases not prescribed by law. 

932a 3. For véo. read iAew. “To the good, aged forebears 
are treasure-trove while alive, even to the last bourn of life; 
departing in kindly mood they are much to be desired; to the 
base they are a menace.” The same mistake has been made at 
671b 10, as appears from the reference to 649a 9 where éAewv 
is preserved. 

934a 4. Read & dBos < 8 > Sedrjias, taking the last word 
as genitive with 6’ dxpdareav. Taylor’s translation omits these 
words. Below read Svoiaros yryvopevos. 

935b 9. Instead of rejecting dvari I should assume that 
dpxwv is a mistake for dxovwy made by the scribe, whose eye 
caught dpxwv at c3 below. 

936c 3. I agree here with the new Liddell and Scott that 
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the prayers of the beggar are ‘ futile,’ rather than ‘ endless,’ as 
the editors translate dvyviros. For Plato gifts to the poor are 
not treasure in heaven and their prayers do no good to the giver. 

93%a 6. Taylor and England are mistaken in thinking that 
auvyyopety does not mean advocacy here. Plato has no law 
against advocacy of the right sort; it is only xaxy ovvdixia (938b 
4) that he forbids. 

937%e 5. Read civar airy tov re Sixdoacba Kai ovvdiceiy dAAw 
vukav Suvapevny < >, avr’ 

938b 2f. By rowvrwy Plato means dixaiwv. As usual in his 
later work, he will not name the evil name. He means ovxod¢avtia 
when he says Kai ovvdixia mapa Katpov tov Sixaiwv. In 
938a 1 he means by Adywv the speeches sold by the Aoyoypddos, 
not eloquence in general. 

942d 4. Here the patient lexicographer has his revenge for 
the frequent correction that he receives from editors. The only 
possible rendering of e’xodiav xai cdyépevav is ‘ cheerfulness and 
hardihood (amid toil and privation)’ or the like; and so the 
new Liddell and Scott. Plato’s citizens must learn by practice 
not to grumble or flinch generally, in order to cultivate military 
virtue. England, Apelt, Stallbaum, Bury, and Taylor think 
that easy and nimble movement are meant in spite of the inclu- 
sion of the terms used here among the characteristic Spartan 
virtues in the list of Alc. I, 122c. 

943c 1. Here is a clear case of the middle (not passive) 
kpiveoOar, corresponding in meaning to the middle of dixdfw, ‘ to 
plead one’s case,’ ‘ to seek a decision.’ 

944b 1. In defense of xepovwv ev roros note Isoc. Busiris 
223e: pev Um’ GuBpwv 

944d 4. “The man who casts aside the fighting power of 
his weapons for the opposite.” The opposite of manly fighting 
is womanly flight; by casting aside his shield the soldier gains 
power to flee. I assume that roatryv means ayvvrixyv and that 
cis Tovvayriov Means wore Tovvavriov Spav, viz. pvyeiv. 

944e 4. Read dv xaxds < Kai > dveider ovvexdpevos. 

945b 6f. The place for 7 is before zpd&, where tiv dpyny is 
an intruder, having first appeared no doubt as a mistaken 
variant of ris dpxins. 

953e 2. “Not excluding foreigners by killing and eating 
them, as children of the Nile now do.” Cannibals have existed 
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in Africa at all times. The legendary Busiris comes readily to 
mind, of whom it is said (Isoc. Busiris 227d): trav gévwv rods 
aduxvoupevous The current view is that the Egyp- 
tians kept foreigners out by regulations with regard to meats 
and sacrifices. I know of no evidence to show that such methods 
were effective in excluding foreigners from the country or that 
any such regulations were adopted with that end in view. 

954a 1-3. Read rov and put a comma after it. Translate: 
“ Furthermore the broker who sells anything for anyone is also 
a guarantor if the sale is illegal or quite unauthorized.” Plato 
means that a broker must guarantee the legality of a sale and 
its proper authorization. The illegal seller might be a citizen, 
since legal sales by citizens are to be strictly regulated (849a). 
The unauthorized seller might be a slave or a child or a thief 
of any sort. 

957%a 7%. For ovx read ovd’. 

958e 1. In place of the impossible pvjpa, read Ajupa, which 
has in uncials almost identical strokes. The construction is 
absolute: “ profit, much or little, non-existent.” 

960c 7—d 1. Here I recant, thanks to Bury’s illuminating 
correction of zvpi to xvpa, and now propose 76 Adyeow 
eivat, 8& ryv Sevtépav, tyv “Atporov < > & tpitnv 
odrepav, Tov amekacpeva <TH > TH TV 
T® KUpeL THY amepyalopevyn This is a remi- 
niscence of the scene described in the Republic (x 620e), where 
each soul receives a lot and chooses a life. Lachesis sends with 
each a guardian of the destiny he has chosen who leads him 
beneath the circling spindle of Klotho, xvpotvra jv Aaxov efdero 
poipav’ ravrtns épayapevov thv THs ayew 
dpetdotpoda Ta rowvvra. Translate: “ The fact 
that they are called, first Lachesis, second Klotho, and third- 
savior Atropos, corresponding in their etymology to the twist 
which, added by Atropos to the lots confirmed by Lachesis, con- 
fers irreversibility upon the doom of Klotho’s spinning.” The 
connection with reasoned regularity as exhibited in the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies is brought out in the Hpinomis 
(982c) : dvrws tpeis Moipar xaréxovoar elvat 70 


BeAtiorn BovrdAyn BeBovdrevpévov Oedv. 
Plato’s habit of repeating his thoughts in many forms is well 
illustrated by these passages. The reminiscence of the Republic 
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that appears in the Laws is exactly the sort of evidence that is 
commonly urged to prove the Hpinomis un-Platonic. Plato, 
like other great writers, is always the same and always different. 
For the etymological use of dzeixacya note Cratylus 402d 1. 

960d 7%. The éori py of AO is no doubt a mistake induced 
by €or wv two lines below. There is no reason for supposing 
that the xai which appears in AO as a correction is a mere 
guess. In the next line the vulgate reading xryyart 7d rovodrov 
is the reading of O as corrected and should be adopted. 

961a 6. For Sega read Seiéar. 

961e 9. There is an erased reading in O, which might be 
read as orpatynyixn OF catpamixy. Whether there is any erasure 
in A at this point I cannot say. At any rate the sense of the 
passage demands otparyyixyj. Generals and their helpers should 
be classed together as physicians and their helpers are in a2. 

965a 5. For dpotiovs read 

965e 5. I propose day 8y, set off by commas, in place of 
Burnet’s épav 87. 

967%c 8. For denxafovras read azexalew Te. 

969c 3. I should emend to zpos dperjs owrypiav, which, as 
Ast pointed out, must be the meaning. 

L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


SHTANIOS ET SITANIAS. 


Liddell-Scott ubi vocabuli oyrdwos exempla, quantum video, 
omnia collegit (II, 1595), iudicium suspendit: “the exact 
meaning and spelling of oyrav(e)vos are uncertain.” Qua in re 
eis assentiri non possum. Rectissime enim Ety. Magn., s. 
Tupol: mapa TO onTEs* antes A€yovow oi “Iwves 7d 
én’ ros, Awpueis 8¢ cares . . . PaBwpivos wept mavrodamys ioropias 
ovtws* ontdavios aitos* Sydoi dé A€éis Tov KaBapdv, Kai ontavious 
Tupov’s rovs émeretovs. EHandem etymologiam sequitur Galenus 
(XVIII, 1, 469), Hippocratem explanans, recteque eam am- 
plexus est Boisacg. Sane ubi locus aliquis pluribus codicibus 
traditur, in uno aliove ovramos extare solet (velut apud Poll., VI, 
73 [cui onrdvor mvpot sunt ubi Bethe nonnulla 
collegit). 
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Lexicographi autem ideo animos ad hoc verbum adtenderunt, 
quod apud Hippocratem compluribus locis extat; velut VI, 630 
L.: xpy airov ry te mpopupytn Kal 
o.raviwv Plerumque autem hoc epitheton tritico adpli- 
catur ad designandum id, quod hornum vereque satum est et 
tribus fere mensibus ad maturitatem pervenit (tritici genus... 
trimenstre, Colum., II, 6, 2; vel in Gesneri Lezico rustico plura 
huius usus exempla invenies). Theophrastus autem, etsi zrvpov 
Tpiunvov Saepius commemorat, onrdvov eum non appellat, id quod 
casu factum esse putaverim. Neque enim evitat illud vocabu- 
lum: onrdva xpopva habes Hist. Plant., VII, 4, 7 et peowidnv 
oardaveov III, 12, 5 (ubi forma dorica utroque loco huius capitis 
in libris extare videtur, eandemque testatur Schol. Aristoph. 
Nub., 624, alioqui ineptias eloquens). Athenaeus autem medicus 
apud Oribas., I, 2, 2, anraviovs et ddreupitas a 
discernit et illos leviores et digestu faciliores dicit; similia pro- 
fert Dioscor., II, 85, quo loco ter vocabulum oyrdvos adhibet, 
velut p. 169, 2, pera rovrovs of Aeyopevor 
Idem, I, 118 péomaAov onravov commemorat in re 
paulum a Theophrasti loco quem modo attuli differens. Prae- 
terea adfero Plutarchi locum Tranqu. An., 3, p. 466d, 6 yap 
. . ontavov aptov tipepov . . . ovreitat 
mpoopiros (quem locum citans Stob., III, 249 oizwov scribit, 
unde discis originem et vim huius verbi iam tum obscuratam 
fuisse). Mala autem oyrdva novit Diphilus apud Athen., III, 
81 a.? 

E Latinis Plinius compluribus locis vocabulo utitur, et mespila 
quidem setania (semper forma ionica) habet XV, 84, XXIII, 
141; inter genera bulborum ... setanion, XIX, 95 (ubi avroerés 
Theophr., id quod indicio est hic ut saepe aliquem inter hos 
auctorem inserendum esse). Quod idem demonstratur loco 
XVIII, 70 (ubi de tritico agit): Graect setanion vocant; nam 
Theophrastus de trimestri loquitur, ideoque olim trimenon ede- 
bant; Turnebus autem falsam scripturam sitanion inferre 


studebat.® 


1 ontdvov ddevpoy est apud Galen. in Hipp. de victu (C.M.G., V, 9, 1) 
366, 15. oirov NevKdy oirdmov (i.e. ont-) appellant Geop., III, 3, 11. 

* Ita abusive dicta puto mala quae per hiemem non durant. De panibus 
variis cf. Bliimner, J'echnol., I?, 52. 

3 Setanium apud Plaut., Truc., V, 16 extare in Lexicis inde a saec. 
XVI usque ad Klotzium adfirmatur; quod verum non est. Et hoc 
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Haec dilucida sunt neque esset cur hanc quaestionem attin- 
geremus, nisi alio Theophrasti loco dubitationes motae essent. 
Auctor igitur Historie plantarum VIII, 2, 3 de radicibus et 
caulibus frumentorum et leguminum agens inter haec genera 
aliquid interesse dicit: ovrwdy wodvppifa . . . Ta yap 
povoppita avwHev ard KavAdv Exe... TA 
ournpa <expectas addi dvra> roAAods pév dvinor 
otravias Kal KpiOavias. 

K. Sprengel in versione Germanica anni 1822 ultima vocabula 
non vertit, sed graecas eorum formas conservavit; idem fecit in 
versione Anglica anni 1916 A. Hort, addens tamen ad krithanias 
“parley-wheat.” Et hoc quidem recte se habere patet Theo- 
phrastumque tritici quoddam genus hordei simile dixisse: 
mirentur licet et rerum botanicarum periti et qui formationem 
vocabulorum graecorum curant: xpifias enim expectamus * mira- 
murque suffixum illum -ay-, quod alias quoque molestias nobis 
exhibet. At quid ovravias? H. Stephanus ovravious (i. €. ontavious) 
reponere volebat; cui obloquitur Schneider Saxo ex loco Caus. 
Plant., IV, 10, 3, recte concludens, ovraviay tamquam proprium 
genus fruticosum a oyraviw seu trimestri distinguendum esse 
(III, 649). Illo enim loco triticum aestivum prae hiberno 
Kai 6AvyokdAapos dicitur ; neque igitur zoAAovs BAacrovs 
avévac dici potest. Sane restat aliquid dubitationis: Triticum 
enim triticeum nihili est, cum hordaceum recte appelletur; nec 
botanici quicquam proferunt, quod ad rem faciat. Velut Spren- 
gel in Commentario, p. 295, ovraviav eundem esse atque ontdnov 
edicit et genus tritici aestivi existimat, quod in oriente nascatur. 
Qua de re iudicent harum rerum periti; ego non mirarer, si 
oravias corruptum esset, nec tamen ut talium ignarus emen- 
dationem proponere audeo. 


W. 


comiter mihi scribit G. Dittmann et illud, vocabulo uti Dioscoridem 
latinum et Apic., 8, 356 (??). 

*Proclive erat scribere xpidwdys et ovrwdyns, et extat utrumque voca- 
bulum. 


REVIEWS. 


Haratp Patzer. Das Problem der Geschichtsschreibung des 
Thukydides und die thukydideische Frage. (Neue Deutsche 
Forschungen, Abt. Klass. Phil.) Berlin, Junker und Diinn- 
haupt Verlag, 1937. Pp. 118. 


The question when Thucydides composed different parts of 
his History, first propounded by F. W. Ullrich in 1845, has in 
recent years gained new significance in the writings of Kd. 
Schwartz, Max Pohlenz, and W. Schadewaldt. For although 
their conclusions differed, these men were at one in their pur- 
pose: namely, to distinguish early and late portions of the 
History for the purpose of demonstrating a change in Thucy- 
dides’ attitude either towards the war or towards historiography. 
Briefly, their views were as follows: Schwartz (Das Geschichts- 
werk des Thukydides, Bonn, 1919, 1929), arguing that the 
speeches of the Corinthians (I, 68-71) and of Archidamus (I, 
80-85) were composed shortly after the Peace of Nicias, whereas 
those of the Athenians (I, 73-78) and of the ephor Sthenelaidas 
(I, 86) were written after 404, concluded that Thucydides 
originally thought Corinth the cause of the war and only later 
saw Sparta’s fear of Athens as the ddAnbeorarn zpodaors (I, 23, 
6). This change of opinion, Schwartz argued, was inspired by 
the events attending the fall of Athens; as was the historian’s 
whole defense of Pericles, whose policies seemed at that time 
to have ruined the city. Pohlenz (“ Thukydidesstudien,” Got- 
tingische Nachrichten, 1919 and 1920), after showing that the 
four speeches at Sparta cannot be separated, based his own posi- 
tion on his reading of I, 22, 1. Taking the passage to mean 
that the historian intended to report actual speeches as closely 
as possible and observing, on the other hand, that many speeches 
in the History seem too broad in scope for any such descrip- 
tion, he urged that I, 22, 1 expounds an early plan. He accord- 
ingly went on to distinguish early from late speeches by the 
criterion of whether or not they answered his interpretation of 
I, 22, 1. Schadewaldt (Die Geschichtsschreibung des Thuky- 
dides, Berlin, 1929) pursued the method further. Arguing 
that Bks. VI and VII were composed after 404 and exemplify 
the historian’s latest and most profound grasp of historical 
process, he contrasted the breadth of understanding in those 
books with what he considered the far narrower plan envisaged 
in I, 22, 1 and embodied in the Archaeology. Thus he con- 
cluded that Thucydides developed from an “ historisierender 
Sophist ” (30), interested only in “ genaueste Wirklichkeits- 
treue” (25), to a philosophic historian able to appraise the 
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deepest laws of political and social life. These men differed 
widely on which parts of the History were written after the 
Peace of Nicias and which after 404. Nevertheless, not only 
did they themselves look closely at the criteria for dating dif- 
ferent passages but inspired younger scholars to do so. Hence 
within a few years the whole subject of the composition of the 
History has been reéxamined with painstaking thoroughness. 

The peculiar merit of the present monograph is that it has 
utilized these recent findings to dispute the whole contention 
that the History bears traces of an earlier version underlying 
the later. And since, in fact, continued study has more and 
more narrowed the list of passages still urged as of early date, 
Patzer is in a better position even than his well known prede- 
cessors, Classen and Ed. Meyer, to show in detail on what slen- 
der evidence the assumption of an early version is based. His 
argument for this, the most significant part of his work, is 
therefore largely negative. He first treats II, 23, 3, qv véuovra 
*APnvaiwy a passage alleged to have been writ- 
ten before 412/1 when the Boeotians took Oropus (VIII, 60, 
1), by showing other passages in which an historical present is 
likewise used, notably I, 56, 2 on the Potideans, of oixovow émi 
7 THs TlaAAnvyns, whence they were driven in 430/29 (II, 
70). His discussion of the ambiguous use of woAeuos in the 
first four books and of the second introduction in V, 26 is per- 
haps less conclusive; but he makes two strong points. First, in 
the Ievryxovraeria, demonstrably written after 404 (cf. I, 93, 
5; 97, 2), wéAeuos must necessarily refer to the entire war (I, 
97, 1; 118, 1; 118, 2). On the other hand, the Archidamian 
War is clearly distinguished when it is referred to in II, 1 (cf. 
V, 24, 2); IV, 48, 5; V, 20, 1. Second, several passages in 
the speeches of Bks. VI and VII assume that a state of war 
existed even in the years directly after the Peace of Nicias. 
Hence, unless Thucydides gravely falsifies men’s opinions, it 
cannot be argued that the new introduction in V, 26 states an 
original and independent view of the historian. On the con- 
trary, the word zéAeuos, unless specifically limited to the Archi- 
damian War, would naturally imply the entire war even from 
the beginning of the History, and the new introduction would, 
as Meyer contended (Forschungen zur Alten Geschichte, Halle, 
1899, II, pp. 273-275), merely reflect the historian’s general 
habit of not treating events until he comes to them. Other 
proofs of early date found in Thucydides’ omission of the eclipse 
of the moon (VII, 50, 4) from the list of ra@quara in I, 23, 2-3 
and in his failure to repeat the dAnOeorarn mpddaors (I, 23, 6) 
in his brief summary of the causes of the war at the end of the 
first book (I, 146) are in themselves so weak that it seems 
unnecessary to repeat Patzer’s refutation, which in both cases 
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turns on the argument that those points were not demanded in 
those places. 

With the work of Grosskinsky before him (Das Programm 
des Thukydides, Neue Deutsche Forschungen, 1936), Patzer has 
little difficulty in disproving the literalistic interpretation of I, 
22, 1, on which Schadewaldt’s and Pohlenz’ theses squarely 
rested. Although he differs somewhat from Grosskinsky in his 
reading of the much disputed sentence on the speeches, still the 
detailed analyses of both men show with seeming certainty that 
Thucydides was not, as it were, apologizing for the absence of 
axpiBea in his speeches, nor was he saying that, except for the 
inevitable loss of exact phraseology, he would report what was 
actually said. On the contrary, as both insist, he made a virtue 
of a necessity by saying that he would cause his speakers to set 
forth what seemed to himself 7a Séov7a in the various circum- 
stances. Only then does he add, with limitations (cf. Patzer on 
exouevy and or éyyvrara, pp. 42-43), that he keeps to the vpraca 
yvoun of what was actually said. Hence any such attempt as 
those of Schadewaldt and Pohlenz to distinguish an earlier 
accuracy from a later breadth in the speeches falls to the 
ground. 

There remains then one considerable passage, namely, the 
Archaeology, which has been adduced as a survival of the ear- 
lier version and which, as Schadewaldt showed, is closely impli- 
cated with the thought of I, 21-23. The evidence for early 
composition is found in I, 10, 2, where, after saying how diff- 
cult it would be for some future historian to judge the relative 
strength of Sparta and of Athens by their ruins, the historian 
remarks that Sparta’s power would be underrated (xairou Iedo- 
Tov TAS poipas vépovTal, THs Te 
kal tov modAov), Whereas the power of Athens 
SurAaciav adv . . . amd ths havepas GWews THs 7} 
éorw. These statements hardly describe the state of affairs 
immediately after 404, but, as Patzer points out with some 
acumen, they are equally inapplicable to the period just after 
the Peace of Nicias, when it has been assumed that Thucydides 
composed his first version. If such a version existed, it must 
then have been written after the battle of Mantinea, when, 
however, observing the policies of Alcibiades, the historian could 
hardly have sat down to describe the war on the assumption 
that it was over. Patzer therefore suggests that, since we do 
not know the date of Thucydides’ death, he may have been 
writing some time before the Peace of Antalcidas, when Athens 
was regaining her empire. But the suggestion seems less prob- 
able than either one of two other hypotheses: that he wrote 
late in the Ionian War when the doom of Athens was already 
apparent, or that he followed his practice, observed above, of 
not anticipating later events. For that the Archaeology as a 
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whole is of late date, Patzer argues from its essential purpose, 
namely, to show the magnitude of the xivyos (I, 1, 2), which 
is undoubtedly best illustrated by the entire war. More con- 
clusive proof seems to exist in the historian’s remarks on naval 
power, the secret of which Minos (I, 8) and Agamemnon (I, 
9, 3) learned and which the Jonians and the Greeks of the 
mainland might later have developed, had they not been pre- 
vented respectively by the Persians and by the tyrants (I, 16- 
17). Now it was this secret which Themistocles (I, 93, 3-4) 
and Pericles (II, 65, 7 and 13) understood, and the failure to 
grasp it caused their opponents to be utterly deceived about the 
strength of Athens and the duration of the war (I, 81, 6; IV, 
55, 3; 108, 4; V, 14, 3; VII, 28, 3). Thus, when in the 
Archaeology Thucydides represents naval power as the high- 
road to empire in Greece, he expounds a concept which is deeply 
imbedded in his whole History. And his narrative bears out 
other ideas of the Archaeology: for instance, the compulsion 
implied by empire (I, 9, 3; cf. III, 37, 3), the contrast between 
Athens and Sparta (I, 6, 3-6; 10, 2; 18, 1-2; 19; cf. I, 70; 
118, 2; IV, 55, 3; VIII, 96, 5), the increasing experience of 
war gained through the half-century after Salamis (I, 18, 3; 
cf. on éuzeipia, I, 99, 3), and the nature of the Dorian federa- 
tion (I, 19; cf. I, 144, 2; V, 82,1). It would not be difficult 
to increase the list, but the similarities already adduced show 
that it is extremely hazardous to separate the Archaeology from 
the complex of thought embodied in the History as we have it. 

It is undoubtedly Patzer’s chief contribution to have shown 
in detail how weak the evidence is for an earlier version of the 
History. In this respect his work should be eagerly welcomed 
as bringing a new and much needed sanity to the study of Thucy- 
dides. His long and careful analysis of I, 22, 1, although not 
free from over-subtlety, is also of value in its attempt to fix 
exactly the connotation of the well known words in which the 
historian describes his speeches. Unfortunately, he neglects to 
consider the rhetorical principles which may well have been in 
Thucydides’ mind. In the Phaedrus, for instance, Socrates in 
describing the formal oratory which it is the purpose of the 
dialogue to attack speaks of it as expounding ra S€ovra (234e 6; 
cf. Gorgias, Helena, 2), and some such rhetorical associations 
may well cling to the words in Thucydides. His last section 
in which he describes the basic principles of the History as 
“ Gesetzwissenschaft ” (p. 93) is valuable, if also surrounded 
by a certain unreality since the author treats Thucydides as a 
unique phenomenon unrelated to the thought of his time. But 
these are faults inhering largely in Patzer’s method of study, 
the virtue of which is to have brought an unsparing criticism 
to bear on the facile assumptions of those who have sought to 
show a development in the historian’s thought. 


Harvard UNIVERSITY. Jd. FINLEY, JR. 
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HERBERT OPPEL. Kavov. Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte des Wortes 
und seiner lateinischen Entsprechungen (regula—norma). 
(Philologus, Suppl. XXX, 4.) Leipzig, Dieterich, 1937. 
Pp. xiv + 108. 


The present trend towards the composition of histories of the 
meanings of important words is very much to be welcomed, for 
investigations of this kind contribute greatly to a deeper under- 
standing of ancient philosophy and are very helpful in any 
attempt to write a history of ideas, whether philosophical, 
scientific, economic, political, or otherwise. 

The present study is an excellent specimen of the kind. It 
starts with an analysis of the etymology and the original mean- 
ing of the word and then goes on to give a survey of the passages 
in which a new meaning of the term appears for the first time, 
showing the background and the surroundings in which it origi- 
nates and discussing its relations to earlier meanings. 

The origin of the word is found in the semitic root gan 
(Hebr.: ganeh; Aram.: ganja) which means an especially 
straight-growing and useful kind of reed. Greek derivations 
from this root are xavva =reed, xdvafpov =a car or wagon, 
partly made from woven reeds, xavoty = basket, xavvaBos, and, 
finally, xavov. Though the meanings of these words are very 
different their common origin from a word meaning “ reed ” is 
still very conspicuous in most of the cases. 

As to xaviv, however, the author tries to show that the origin 
of this word had already been forgotten at the time when Greek 
literature began. For in all the cases in which it designates 
something concrete it means a straight thing and not a reed or 
anything made of reed; for instance: a curtain rod, the beam 
in a loom, the shaft of a lance, rods arranged diagonally in a 
shield in order to support the rim, all kinds of rods in ma- 
chinery, and, most important of all, a foot rule used in archi- 
tecture; that is, an instrument which could be used for rough 
measurements as well as for making things even or straight, or, 
in other words, which could be used both as a yardstick and as 
a rule. Since many of these instruments are frequently men- 
tioned as made of iron, lead, wood, or the like, but have the 
common quality of being straight one may safely assume that 
in the one case in which the context does not give a clear indi- 
cation as to what is meant, that is in the case of a xavov in 
scales, the beam of the scales must be meant and not the 
pointer, as had been suggested by others because the pointer 
might perhaps have been made of reed. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the author might have made a still stronger case for 
his general contention if he had considered the possibility or 
probability that by the addition of the ending -#v the word was 
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from the outset specialised to mean something as straight as a 
reed, just as by adding the ending -cov a word was created that 
meant a certain thing made of reed. In this case we cannot 
and need not answer the question whether and at what time 
the origin of the word from a word meaning “reed” was 
forgotten. 

The metaphorical uses made of the word are very many. 
Starting from the use of xavwy as an instrument of measuring 
in architecture it acquires the meaning of “the right measure ” 
and, consequently, of “the right proportion ” in different arts. 
This seems to be the meaning of the word in the title of Poly- 
kleitos’ famous book. In music the xavovxoi are those theorists 
of music who want to base their theory on strictly mathematical 
laws, in contrast to Aristoxenos and his fifth century predeces- 
sors who started from empirical observations and the human 
ear. It should, perhaps, be mentioned that what the author 
imputes to Archytas on p. 18 goes far beyond anything which is 
attributed to him by Theon, whom the author quotes as his 
authority, and is historically quite impossible. 

In the case of Polykleitos as well as in that of the musical 
theorists the use of the word xavoy is an expression of the ten- 
dency of the age towards technical dxpiBew. This is also very 
conspicuous in its application to rhetoric as taught by the 
sophists where periods begin to be measured “ by the yardstick ” 
and to be shaped by means of an intellectual “épvos.” But 
the author might perhaps have added that, as far as the evidence 
goes, these metaphors were not used by the sophists themselves 
but by their critics, such as Aristophanes and Plato, who 
ridiculed their artificial style. 

Most important, however, is the use made of the word in 
ethics. Here it appears for the first time in Euripides’ Hlectra 
43 where the zovnpot xavoves of the multitude are contrasted with 
the right xavéy in the soul of the righteous man. It is found 
again in Plato’s Philebos where a comparison is made between 
the dxpiBea in the conduct of the philosopher and the use of 
accurate instruments like the xavév, the répvos, the diaByrys, 
and the ora#uy in architecture. It becomes very frequent in 
Aristotle’s dialogues and in his zpaypareiax. But here new prob- 
lems come in as Aristotle turns away from the doctrine of the 
ideas and turns his attention more to things, actions, and events 
In space and time. 

There is an interesting passage in the Hth. Nic. in which 
Aristotle objects to the rigidity of laws and advocates the use 
in human affairs of a podAiBdwos xavov, an instrument used by 
the Lesbians which is not straight but adapted to the shape of 
the stone (1137b, 27 ff.). At the same time he says that the 
orovdaios, the righteous man, can be taken as a xavov of human 
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conduct. This is very interesting in several respects. It marks 
a step in the creation of the notion of “ideal” which can per- 
haps be considered as a special kind of incorporation of an isa 
as distinguished from the idéa itself. This notion can already 
be clearly discerned in Plato’s Politikos though Plato has as 
yet no word for it, for in this dialogue Plato does not speak of 
the idea of the state, much less of the idea of the politician, but 
gives a very vivid description of the “ideal” politician, a prob- 
lem which has been most recently discussed in an interesting 
paper of E. Kapp (Mnemos., 1938, pp. 191ff.). But this new 
use of the word xavwv has also exercised an enormous influence 
on later epochs. Kavey now becomes closely related to zapd- 
Sevrypa; the ideal becomes a model. So in a second century 
epigram a man is called a “ xavov awhpoovrys.” Philo Judaeus 
calls Abraham a “ xavov cdyeveias,” etc. But this use of the 
word does not remain restricted to ethics. The Atticists, for 
instance, consider Lysias as the xavev of the right Attic style, 
though, as the author points out, the expression most frequently 
used in this connection, the “ canon of the ten orators,” is not 
found in ancient authors. At the same time or not much later 
the doryphoros of Polykleitos begins to be looked upon as the 
xavov of all “ classic” sculpture. In all these cases the frequent 
use of the word is an expression of the tendency of the age 
towards the imitation of ancient models. 

Another use of the word which also goes back to the fifth 
century B.C. is that in the theory of knowledge. Demokritos 
who was the first to apply it in this field gives it the meaning 
of xpitnpiov as is obvious from the context and from the fact 
that he uses it together with xpivev and zpoxpivew. Epicurus 
and his followers call the theory of knowledge xavowxy but use 
more frequently the word xpirypiov when dealing with special 
problems. 

Ethics and the theory of knowledge come together in the use 
of the word xavev in connection with dpos. In the theory of 
knowledge the xpirnpiov is both xavév and dpos. In ethics the 
vonos is the xavov which directs our actions but also the boundary 
or limit, that is: the épos, which we must not transgress if we 
want to act rightly. In Stoic philosophy this xavov or dpos is, 
of course, identical with the vouos 6 xara dvow. It is, however, 
interesting to notice how Philo, the Stoic and Jew, comes to 
identify this xavoy and voywos with the Mosaic law and the 
decalogue. Finally, when Christianity revolts against the 
rigidity of the Mosaic law St. Paul, the apostle who brought the 
gospel to the gentiles but who had also been the most fervent 
defender of the Jewish law before his conversion, creates not 
only the notion of the ziocrews but calls it also xavav. 

During the succeeding centuries the word xavov becomes more 
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and more frequent and is applied to any kind of rule or law, 
grammatical, mathematical, astronomical, or whatever else it 
may be. This use is especially frequent in the Church where 
the rules given by the bishops for religious practice, especially 
the practice of penance, are called xavéves. Later on the use of 
the word is extended to all the decisions of the synods and even- 
tually to the decrees or decretalia of the pope. Here lies also 
the ultimate origin of the “ius canonicum.” 

Another late extension of the meaning of the word originates 
in the theory of grammar. Since the grammatical rules are 
xavoves, the zapadeiyyara which illustrate these rules are called 
by the same name. Eventually the term is applied to all kinds 
of tablets and lists, astronomical, chronological, etc.; and the 
author tries to show that the expression 6 xavev in application 
to the New Testament does not refer to the Scripture as to a 
model or as giving a law of conduct or religious practice, but 
means simply the list of the books which were acknowledged as 
documents of divine revelation. 

The last part of the paper in review deals with the Latin 
equivalents of xavwv: norma and regula, discussing the Latin 
translations of Greek philosophical works in which the term 
was used and, further on, the independent development of the 
meaning of regula and norma in Roman philosophy, jurispru- 
dence, and rhetoric. Perhaps it would have been worth while, 
in this connection, to go a little deeper into the relations between 
xayov and the Latin term formula as used in Roman jurisdiction. 

I have restricted myself to a very few criticisms and sugges- 
tions since it seemed more important to give as full an account 
as possible of a work which, as a whole, is so excellent and 
contains such an unusual amount of interesting material. 


K. von FRITz. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


FERDINAND Noack (begonnen von), Karn LEHMANN-HARTLE- 
BEN (fortgefiihrt und verdffentlicht von). Baugeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen am Stadtrand von Pompeji. 
(Archiologisches Institut des Deutschen Reiches, Denkmi- 
ler Antiker Architektur, II). Berlin and Leipzig, Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1936. Pp. xiii + 244, 47 text illustra- 
tions, 56 pls., 1 plan. 


_ The course of Pompeian studies continues true to form: sub- 
jected to more exact methods of observation on the part of suc- 
cessive generations of investigators, the old familiar ruins, which 
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when first seen were accepted as parts of a homogeneous city, 
resolve themselves into their constituent elements, and the sev- 
eral phases of structure and decoration, technique and style, 
house- and town-planning, stand forth with ever greater dis- 
tinctness and fit into a chronological sequence, until not only 
specialists but the larger public as well think of the city that 
was eventually buried in the catastrophe of A. D. 79 as a once 
living organism, a development, the reflection of a whole cycle 
of human culture. 

The volume under consideration presents the results of more 
than twenty years of intermittent activity, the conclusion of 
which Professor Noack did not live to see. Its final publication 
bears eloquent testimony to the pietas and the competence of its 
second author. It is devoted to a small portion of Pompeii, 
Regio VIII, Insula 2, which was excavated long ago, and which 
' possesses a special significance. This elongated city block com- 
prises a stretch of the southern slope of the town hill, with the 
houses which at first stood on the high ground within the line of 
defence; when the great wall had been dismantled, after the 
close of the Second Punic War, these dwellings were gradually 
extended, in a series of terraces, down over the line of this wall 
itself and into the space at its foot. Thus the traditional ele- 
ments of the habitation—centripetal, focussed upon the atrium— 
lie next the street-front on the north and extend southwards 
towards the line of the wall: the subsequent expansion down-hill 
afforded opportunity for the introduction of new features— 
porticoes, and commodious rooms opening out towards light and 
air—testifying to a fundamental change in the habits and re- 
quirements of the people. A similar shift of interest away from 
the atrium in the direction of fresh air, sunlight and sea breezes 
is evident in the Villa dei Misteri near Pompeii and in the spa- 
cious residences which have come to light at the seaward end of 
Herculaneum. 

But the incidence of these studies is wider than the title sug- 
gests. For the problems of this one Insula are essentially those 
of the city as a whole. As a preliminary to their task, the 
authors determine the natural contours of the volcanic hill, 
which in all periods, in greater or less degree, must have condi- 
tioned the town-plan. The irregularities in the lines of streets 
in the southwest part of the city had already implied that Pom- 
peli as we know it, a creation of the fifth century B. C., was pre- 
ceded by a small walled settlement in this corner of the area. 
This Altstadt (the name is suggested by the analogy with Me- 
diaeval Germany) is to be assigned to the sixth century B.C., 
and it may in its turn, before 700 B. C., have been preceded by 
a primitive hut village. This latter would have accorded with 
what is known at other sites, but as yet it cannot be demon- 
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strated for Pompeii. The Altstadt itself, however, no longer 
lies entirely in the realm of hypothesis: for not only have Pro- 
fessor Lehmann-Hartleben’s investigations revealed several 
hitherto unrecognized fragments of both the outer and the inner 
facing of the wall of the enlarged city, but the presence of a 
different technique, in large blocks of irregularly cut local lava, 
at a lower level at one point in the line of this wall (p. 8), has 
suggested to him (pp. 12, 13) that this fragment actually be- 
longed to the city wall of the more ancient period, the Altstadt; 
moreover, in the remarkable structure of large lava blocks at the 
northeast corner of Reg. IV, Ins. 14, he proposes to recognize 
part of one of its gates (pp. 12, 13, pl. 30, fig. 3). The con- 
siderations which he adduces appear sound, and his sketch (p. 
11) of the conjectured line of the Altstadtmauer is well rea- 
soned and intelligible, apart from some confusion between the 
outer and inner facing. However, the publication of this volume 
fell at a time when Commendatore Maiuri’s investigations in the 
subsoil of Pompeii were approaching their full development; 
and it is to be expected that their results, when accessible, will 
provide material evidence for the solution of many a hitherto 
intractable problem. His still more recent extension of the ex- 
cavation of the Insula in question to include the southern 
extremities of a series of its houses should also provide a wel- 
come complement to the present work. The main part of the 
volume is concerned with the investigation and interpretation 
of the residences which occupy the southern slope. Here illus- 
trations are inseparable from text; and the care and skill that 
have entered into the preparation of the plates contribute to 
make this publication a scientific instrument of a high degree of 
precision: in fact it is less a book to be read than an apparatus 
to be used. 

The investigation of structural remains is a special field of 
archaeology in which the workers are few: it can be prosecuted 
to advantage only in specific places and in certain conditions. 
But in favorable circumstances its results may prove of general 
interest. In the present instance it has been possible to bring 
the Pompeian evidence into a wider setting in the Roman world 
and in social and economic history. Successive periods can be 
distinguished with clarity, and each of these had its own tend- 
encies and characteristics. At least as early as the third century 
B.C. there existed simply atria with their appurtenances. But 
eventually the space that had been occupied by the city wall 
became available for the extension of the already existing houses 
and for the planning of new ones along more generous lines. 
Thus the second century B. C. witnessed a great transformation, 
with aristocratic edifices of Nocera tufa in the Hellenistic man- 
ner, which reached its culmination in the decades preceding the 
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Social Wars. The age of Sulla and Julius Caesar was marked 
by ever-increasing prosperity; that extending from Augustus to 
the earthquake of A.D. 63, by the emergence of the middle and 
lower classes; and finally, the housing crisis induced by the 
earthquake ushered in a time of feverish speculative building 
and, we are obliged to add, of increasing vulgarization, which 
was only terminated by the great catastrophe. 

Each of these ages was faced with the problem of designing 
its houses within the given limits of space; and for the last two 
centuries at least this involved the use of terracing. In each 
age the problem assumed a new form and was accorded a fresh 
solution. The results, which are attractively presented on pls. 
21-26, deserve attention both as a chapter in ancient history and 
as a series of suggestions to practitioners of the present day. 


A. W. VAN BUREN. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 


StepHan Léscu. Diatagma Kaisaros. Die Inschrift von 
Nazareth und das Neue Testament. Eine Untersuchung 
zur neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte. Freiburg im Breis- 
gau, Herder Co., 1936. Pp. xiii+ 100; 1 plate. 


HirronymMus Marxowski. Diatagma Kaisaros. De Caesare 
Manium iurum vindice. Poznanskie Towarzystwo Przyja- 
cidt Nauk Prace Komisji Filologicznej, Tom VIII, Zeszyt 
2. Poznan, 1937. Pp. iii+ 119; 5 plates. 


These two monographs are both devoted to the now famous 
inscription published by Cumont (Rev. hist., CLXIII [1930], 
pp. 241 ff.) and discussed in this journal by F. E. Brown (LII 
[1931], pp. 1ff.). Introduced as Sidéraypna Kaicapos, it contains 
severe prohibitions on any malicious disturbing of the dead and 
their tombs, and provides the penalty of death for any removal 
of bodies. The notebook of Froehner, who bequeathed it to the 
Cabinet de Médailles of the Bibliothéque Nationale, describes it 
as “ Dalle de marbre envoyée de Nazareth en 1878.” 

These twenty-two lines of Greek raise many problems. Most 
scholars who have discussed them agree that the text is a rescript, 
not an edict —i. e. an answer to a provincial governor’s enquiry 
and a statement of what was to be done within his command, 


1 Markowski, pp. 23 f. defends the view that it is an edict; L. Wenger, 
Zeit. Sav. Stift., roman. Abt., LI (1931), pp. 378f. regarded this as 


possible. 
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not a general enactment. In any case, it seems clear that no 
such drastic penalty was enforced for any long time or over 
any wide area.” 

Who was “Caesar”? By common consent, the inscription 
must be dated between the latter part of the first century B.C. 
and the middle of the first A.D. A. Rehm® prefers the prin- 
cipate of Augustus, and Markowski adduces parallels which in 
his opinion suggest a date earlier than 15-10 B.C. Further, 
Markowski urges strongly that Kaioap means Octavian before he 
had acquired the title Augustus, that the enactment belongs to 
that reorganization of the East which followed Actium, and that 
it may perhaps have been cancelled by the edict of 28 B.C. 
which revoked irregular measures of the preceding troubled 
years. So rapid a volte-face is hard to imagine in a ruler deeply 
concerned with religious policy and, as Cumont showed, Kaicap 
remained in use throughout the life of Augustus, is applied to 
Nero in an official inscription, and seems to have been the cur- 
rent name of the princeps in Palestine. The application to 
Nero—in Dittenberger, S.J. G., 814—suggests a possibility. 
There we have first an ordinance of Nero, called simply Adro- 
kpadtwp Kaioap, second his speech, third a proclamation by the 
high priest of the Imperial cult, giving Nero’s titulature and 
repeating the substance of what Nero had said about the libera- 
tion of Achaea—as the reason for a demonstration of gratitude. 
Did the provincial governor who received this diatagma publish 
it, with an accompanying text, at his headquarters in Caesarea, 
and cause copies of the short sharp rescript to be set up in 
various other places as a warning to offenders? Yet we must 
perhaps revert to Wenger’s view that the text is an excerpt from 
Caesar’s ordinance, made and set up in order to protect a family 
grave. Ldésch has argued strongly against this (pp. 13 ff.), 
urging the exceptional character of what is supposed: yet the 
official publication of an Imperial ordinance in curt form would 
be no less exceptional. 

In any case, grave objection has been raised by G. de Sanctis 
against the idea that the diatagma was set up under Augustus 
at Nazareth, for Galilee was not then under direct Roman rule. 
If it was set up at Nazareth, the only dates possible are (1) in 
the brief interval between the deposition of Antipas by Caligula 
in the autumn of 39 A.D. and Herod Agrippa’s entry into 
power in 41 (Losch, p. 61), or (2) after Herod Agrippa’s 


* Markowski, p. 25 suggests a possible reflex in the funerary monu- 
ment of Gaius Erycius at Pergamon, which he dates, ca. 50 A. D. (p. 
12); but the opening phrase Kaicapos elpyvns rd éxw and 
the conclusion alwvios yap éoriv oixia e(i) Ké Oé\wor of are 
not such as a man would have used if he could have referred to a legal 
enactment of the death penalty. 

Ap. Wenger, l.c., pp. 370 f. 
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death in 44, At all other times which have to be considered 
Galilee was ruled by a member of the house of Herod: and, 
although that house showed the greatest deference to Rome’s 
wishes, it could hardly have compromised its dignity to the 
extent of promulgating a rule of criminal law as an Imperial 
enactment.t On the other hand, as Carcopino remarked, 
Froehner described the text as “ envoyée de N.,” not as “ trou- 
vée 4 N.,” and Nazareth is so placed as to be a centre of trade 
in antiquities. The diatagma may well have come from Samaria 
or some other city which was directly under Roman rule from 
6 to 41 A. D., and after 44 A. D.: or from the Greek cities on 
the East of Lake Gennesaret at any time after 4 B.C., when 
they were added to the province of Syria:* or from the domain 
tuled by Philip the tetrarch, between his death in 33/4 and 
Agrippa’s rule. Personally I incline to place it in the Greek 
cities East of Gennesaret, which had resented Herod’s rule and 
may have demonstrated their independence with respect to 
Jewish cemeteries. 

What was the occasion which provoked it? Carcopino sug- 
gested that we must seek it in the Samaritan defilement of the 
Temple at Jerusalem, between 6 and 8 A. D., with human bones, 
but Liésch has well replied that the Romans would have regarded 
the fact of such profanation as more important than the mode, 
and I agree in regarding the suggestion as untenable. Loésch 
himself develops a suggestion which Cumont made with the 
most careful reserve—that we must think of the story, ascribed 


* Markowski, pp. 18 ff. argues that Octavian could have so ordered in 
30 B.C. His arguments rest on (1) Virg., Georg., 4, 560-2—but dat 
iura is general— gives judgment,” i.e. “rules,” as Nettleship says— 
and refers to the reordering of the East; (2) Herod’s submissiveness 
to the wishes of Rome; that is proved, and we cannot doubt that he 
would have followed any desires which Octavian expressed on such a 
point—but would he have consented to their being published as man- 
datory because they came from Caesar? 

Markowski further argues that diversities of religious opinion were 
involved. But his reference to Sadducee disbelief in the future life is 
irrelevant: such disbelief, and the opposite belief, stand in no necessary 
relation—often in no relation whatsoever—to negligence or care in 
performing funerary rites and in the upkeep of places in which the 
remains of the dead have been laid. So again, the quotation about the 
Samaritans which he makes (p. 18) after W. Seston, Rev. ét anc., 
XXXV (1933), p. 209, n. 2, from Epiphanius, Panarion, 9, 4, 1, 
vexpov . . . refers to a horror of defilement by 
corpses. Some Samaritan carelessness in noting places of interment is 
indeed asserted by one Rabbinic source quoted by Strack-Billerbeck, 
Komm. z. N. T. aus Talmud u. Midrasch, 1, p. 540, but it is denied by 
another Rabbinic source (ibid.). A. Cowley, Jewish Encyclopaedia, X, 
p-. 673 speaks of Samaritans as praised for their care in observance of 
rules relating to contact with the dead and purification. The incident 
quoted by Carcopino (see text infra) is a matter of hatred of the Jews 
rather than of divergent belief. 

5 As F. de Zulueta suggests J. R. 8., XXII (1932), p. 187. 
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to the Jews, that the Disciples had stolen the body of Jesus. 
Lésch makes the argument harder at this point for himself by 
his view that the author of the enactment was Caligula,® for he 
has to assume a delay in Rome’s action of at least four years, 
on the latest possible date for the Crucifixion, and his further 
suggestion (pp. 91 ff.) that Herod Agrippa may have had some- 
thing to say about the formulation of the diatagma and may 
have used it when he put to death James the son of Zebedee is 
extremely improbable. After the embitterment of temper caused 
by Stephen’s activity, a king who wished to conciliate Jewish 
feelings did not need the stimulus of a Roman enactment— 
which, if it came from Caligula, was no longer valid even in 
Rome’s territory. 

What of the original suggestion? Pilate had discretionary 
power to allow the burial of a condemned criminal, Jewish cus- 
tom required it, and 1 Cor., 15.4 asserts that Jesus was buried. 
But, if the story in Matt., 28.12-14 is true, and, if Pilate 
treated the Jewish accusation seriously, his first act would natu- 
rally have been to execute the soldiers guarding the tomb—a 
fact which the Christians would not have scrupled to record 
(cf. Acts, 12.19). Had he reported the incident to Rome, he 
would have been instructed both to do this and to discover who 
had stolen the body: and presumably he would have found 
scapegoats. He was no doubt capable of accepting a sufficient 
bribe from the Jews: but, if that was the fact, he would have 
made no report. The only way in which, so far as I can see, 
we could conceivably connect the diatagma with this Jewish 
charge would be to suppose that on this occasion Pilate asked 
the princeps for instructions on tomb-violations in general, 
speaking, as Pliny does (10, 31, 72), of quidam (cf. 96 of 
Christiant). In any event, this Jewish charge, which is repre- 
sented by Matthew as a deliberate fiction, is omitted by Luke, 
and it is difficult to believe that, after the Crucifixion, the High 
Priest or the Sanhedrim had for the moment any further 
anxiety about the matter. 

On the whole, I am inclined to date the decree under Augus- 
tus. But, whether this be right or wrong, our present answer 
as to its occasion must be a non liquet. Palestine was in a rest- 
less, lawless condition, and any one of a number of incidents in 
its Roman part, or in the Greek cities East of Galilee, might 
have caused a governor to write to the princeps and to receive 
these instructions. 

In any case, we have every reason to thank Lésch and Mar- 
kowski for a pair of monographs which contain much that is 


*This would account for the failure of the enactment to produce 
lasting juristic effects: but Lésch’s argument from parallels in Cali- 
gula’s lex agraria has been answered by Markowski, p. 22. 
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suggestive: in particular, Markowski’s work includes valuable 
remarks on the language of the inscription and on the general 


history of funerary rights.’ 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. ArtHuR Darspy Nock. 


D’Arcy WENTWoRTH THOMPSON. A Glossary of Greek Birds. 
A new edition (St. Andrews University Publications, No. 
xxxix). Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. viii + 342. 


The first edition of this book, published in 1895, though use- 
ful for its collection of material, had several basic defects. In 
this new edition these have been eliminated. During the long 
intervening period the author has extended his knowledge of 
bird-names in Italian and in Modern Greek, gained an acquaint- 
ance at first hand with the birds of the Mediterranean, and 
freed himself from that preoccupation with astronomical and 
mystical symbolism which formerly had amounted almost to an 
obsession. Moreover, with a few exceptions mentioned in the 
preface, full use has been made of the literature of the subject 
which has appeared since 1895, and as this in general is superior 
to that of the nineteenth and earlier centuries the identifications 
and descriptions are more trustworthy than those presented some 
forty years ago. 

In its revised form then the Glossary of Greek Birds is prac- 
tically a new book. There are more quotations, especially from 
Latin authors. More names are included than before and a 
larger proportion identified. The etymological discussions are 
longer and better. Symbolism has yielded to zoology. The 
bibliographical material is richer, the typography more pleas- 
ing, and the attractiveness of the book enhanced by the addition 
of numerous well-chosen illustrations. Unfortunately, however, 
there are many misprints. 

A detailed discussion of a book of this type would be futile, 
the more so as the average classical scholar possesses slight 
knowledge of the birds even of his own neighborhood. It is 
sufficient to note that the treatise is the product of more than 
fifty years of devoted study and is a rich storehouse of infor- 
mation about the birds mentioned in ancient Greek literature. 
It is not a handbook for ornithologists. Indeed most ornitholo- 
gists, in America at least, could not read it. But to every 
student of the Classics, Latin as well as Greek, it should be of 
immense and enduring value, a veritable xrinwa és dei. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. JAMES T. ALLEN. 


7™QOn Markowski’s work cf. the review by W. Kroll in D.L. Z., 1938, 
cols. 191 f.: on Lésch that by M. Dibelius, ibid., cols. 258 ff. 
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GrorG Die Kultsatzungen der Romischen Pontifices. 
(Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, XXV 
Band.) Berlin, Topelmann, 1936. Pp. viii + 179. 


A generation ago Wissowa remarked that it would always 
remain the last task of research in Roman religion to make 
one’s way beyond the antiquarian and juristic encyclopedias 
used by the late compilers to their original source, the priestly 
writings, and attempt their reconstruction. Rohde’s work is 
the most important attempt of this sort to be made since the 
time of Wissowa’s writing. 

It is pointed out that the pontifical archives included not 
only cult regulations, but also the calendar, annals, and legis 
actiones. As occasion arose, the pontiffs issued decreta and 
responsa on ritual questions. Religious matters were also dis- 
cussed in literary works, of which pontiffs were sometimes the 
authors. The extant references to all this literature are made 
in such a way that the classification of the fragments is ex- 
tremely difficult. To reconstruct the Kultsatzungen (for which 
there seems to have been no special name) Rohde collects all 
such statements as he thinks must be ultimately derived from 
them, and then suggests an arrangement which may represent 
their original form. 

The surest texts, Rohde believes, are the quotations of Festus 
(found in Verrius Flaccus) from the commentarw sacrorum. 
Each commentarius is supposed to deal with a single rite. It 
is uncertain whether any book was itself used in the ceremonies 
of early times, as it was in Oriental cults, and in the Arval 
ritual of the third century A.D. Parallels to the commentaru 
sacrorum are to be found in the inscriptions which describe the 
ludi saeculares, and in the protocols of the Arval brothers. The 
calendar was undoubtedly based on the pontifical books; hence 
if one could fill in its list of festivals with the statement of the 
offerings to be made, and similar statements for the movable 
feasts and extraordinary ceremonies, we might have the essen- 
tial content of the commentaru sacrorum pontificalium. It is 
unlikely, however, that the arrangement was based on the calen- 
dar; each priesthood probably had the prescriptions for its own 
cult, as is known in the case of the Salii. To illustrate this 
arrangement Rohde collects the fragments relating to the cult 
of the Vestals (pp. 107-110), the Flamen Dialis (pp. 112-113), 
and the pontifex maximus (pp. 113-115). 

Occasion for writing books of ritual would be found when 
old cults were changed, or restored, or new cults introduced. 
The books might be enlarged from time to time to preserve 
traditions threatened with extinction, or to facilitate under- 
standing of the rites. General observations about cult rules, 
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and deductions therefrom, characterize the decreta and responsa 
of the pontiffs, and also the extensive literature on the ius 
diwinum. But these writings did not have the force of law, 
though it is now often difficult to distinguish between cult regu- 
lations and literary observations. Many of the rules were in- 
tended to preserve ancient practices against innovations in pro- 
fane life (e.g., the use of spelt in ritual when wheat had 
displaced it elsewhere), but on some occasions it seems that the 
pontiffs aimed at a rational reconstruction of traditions, espe- 
cially under Etruscan and Greek influence. While Greek cults 
were regularly under the supervision of the keepers of the 
Sibylline books rather than that of the pontiffs, the rule was 
not strictly observed, and in the revision of the pontifical books 
Greek deities and rites were included. 

A very large part of Rohde’s work is admittedly conjectural, 
and one may sometimes harbor doubts on points which he re- 
gards as settled. The distinctions between the singular and 
plural of commentarius and sacrum (pp. 54f.) seem labored. 
Where evidence is so scanty, an argumentum ex silentio (p. 53) 
is hazardous. One notices the readiness with which Altheim’s 
views are accepted (pp. 95, 97, 103, 1389). Though these have 
little to do with the question Rohde is considering, they are of 
much the same conjectural nature as his own views. 

In spite of the uncertainties which remain, this book brings 
together the known facts, and offers perhaps as plausible an 
account of them as possible. 


WILLIAM M. GREEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Tdcxuotm. Studien iiber den Bergbau der rémischen 
Kaiserzeit. Uppsala, Appelberg, 1937. Pp. xiii + 187. 


The materials for a complete exposition of Roman mining 
are being published in monographs by specialists in different 
phases of the subject. Tackholm’s study has two definite con- 
tributions to the final synthesis. His clear discussion of one 
technical problem, nameiy, the processes of reducing crude ore 
to usable metals and alloys, answers a recent “ plea for better 
cooperation between archaeologists and mining technologists ” 
(A.J. A., XXXVIII [1934], p. 389). Admirable, too, is the 
sane combination of archaeological and literary evidence. Cor- 
rections of, or additions to, the conclusions of preceding writers 
are but incidental to these two methodological improvements. 

Since the chief weakness of authors both classical and con- 
temporary has been their ignorance of the technique of mining, 
Tackholm’s section on Metallurgy (pp. 18-88) is largely cor- 
rective. Iron, for example, receives greater attention than any 
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more precious metal because errors are more numerous in modern 
treatments. ‘This technical phase, however, is considered as 
subordinate to a major theme; it serves only as an aid to the 
elucidation of the Roman system of administration of the mines. 

A brief account of the republican cycle from state to private 
ownership and back to state ownership is explained on purely 
Roman grounds: economic, humanitarian and political. Egyp- 
tian and Greek experience had apparently no influence upon 
Roman administrators. The development under the emperors to 
direct state administration and to ownership of mines by Caesar 
was painfully slow. Again and again this slowness is emphasized. 
Conductores slowly replaced publicani; coloni slowly replaced 
slaves; private ownership of some mines was never completely 
abolished. 

Conclusions of value are to be found in the pages concerned 
with the definition of terms used by classical authors, the dating 
of oven types, the Roman habit of accepting without change 
local mining techniques, and the treatment of work in mines as 
a punishment. In the last, Christian literature is extensively 
used. 

Among the errors noted are medical for chemical (p. 14), 
Reid for Read (p. 78), spripsi for scripsi (p. 113), and 1,030,000 
for 1,300,000 (p. 166). 

A thorough treatment of the lead workings near Ralja (Serbia) 
is appended as an excursus (pp. 160-177) to this excellent 
monograph. 

J. J. VAN NOSTRAND. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


ARMAND Minarp. Deux relatifs homériques. Paris, Librairie 
C. Klincksieck, 1937. Pp. 96. 


This monograph deals with the Homeric use of the relative 
pronouns dors and dere. The separate treatment of the two 
pronouns, which occupies most of the work, is followed by a 
comparison of their uses. The material is classified and illus- 
trated by numerous examples, mostly from Homer, though with 
some later passages designed largely to show the extension of 
the uses of do7is, and the examples are carefully arranged with 
regard to the transition from one type to another. The essen- 
tial characteristic of do7s is its indifference to the individual 
identity of its antecedent, whence its function is similar to that 
of whoever, French guiconque. The uses of édore are divided by 
Minard into two groups: those involving liaison contingente, 
where the relative clause usually serves to identify its ante- 
cedent or to explain the statement made about it, and those 
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involving liaison stable, where some permanent habit of the 
antecedent is mentioned. Pp. 65ff. show some passages in 
which dors has assumed the functions of dare, but these pas- 
sages are from post-Homeric authors; the Homeric usage dis- 
tinguishes the two relatives so carefully that Minard is led (pp. 
83 f.) to propose emendation of K 146, reading dv rw’ éouxey 
for év 7° éréoue, and justifying his neglect of the ¢ by reference 
to I 285 and 458. In é 221 also (pp. 88f.), finding 6 ré at 
variance with Homeric usage, he suggests the simple és. 

The book is a welcome addition to our knowledge of Homeric 
syntax, and no criticisms of a general nature need be made 
against it. In regard to classification, one passage appears to 
me to be misplaced: K 305 ff. (p. 28), which I should prefer 
to include just below under Décision humaine. Typographical 
errors are unfortunately rather numerous, though few are 
serious: p. 12 read Thuc. VI. 30: 1 for Thuc. VI. 30: 2; p. 17 
in O 745 read paxpo for paxpo; p. 25 in ® 611 read cawca for 
odwoat; p. 30 in 7 347 read 7 ms 8 for 7 71s; p. 31 in K 19 ow 
for and K 44 for cdwoa; p. 43 in K 208 pyridwor for 
peridwor; p. 50 (and in the index p. 94) Esch. Sept. 65 for Esch. 
Suppl. 65; p. 51 in € 53 dOdvaror Oeot for 
p- 62 in & 55 xparepov for xparepov; p. 75 in a 349 
for adAdynrjow; p. 78, line 23 115 for. 15; p. 83 in B 229 éemdeven 
for émdevar; p. 8% (top) 581 for 59 and 268 for 266. 


CarTHacr JAMES WILSON POULTNEY. 


Avucust C. Maur. The Origin of the Greek Tragic Form: a 
study of the early theater in Attica. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1938. $3.00. 


Starting with the thought that each civilized nation has a 
structural pattern which reappears in every expression of its 
life, Professor Mahr attempts to trace this pattern in Greek 
thought, and then to point out how it appears in Athenian 
drama, simultaneously manifesting itself in the setting and in 
the text of the plays. He regards the dithyramb as the direct 
ancestor of tragedy; with this choral performance belonged the 
closed horizontal plane of the circular orchestra. With the 
actor, a vertical element appears—and with two actors, a ver- 
tical background plane, and hence a back-scene, was necessary. 
The history of the stage-building (at Athens) is carried down 
to Roman times, with a demonstration of the relationship of its 
architecture to the successive trends in other art. There fol- 
lows a discussion of Aeschylus’ plays, as illustrating the “ epei- 
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sodion pattern,” which Professor Mahr believes derived neces- 
sarily from the closed orchestra space, and which consisted of 
“the approach of an individual to a group with the intention 
of overcoming resistance.” 

The reviewer is unequipped to criticize the aesthetic theory 
and the observations on the fine arts which are the background 
for the book. He suspects, however, that the aesthetic theory 
is overrigid, and too monopolistic. The observations on art, in 
particular the chapters tracing a connection between stage- 
architecture and other art, in and after the fourth century, 
appear to be the best part of the book. The worst element is 
the discussion of extant tragedy, which has a curious air of 
being based on the observations of other scholars rather than on 
the author’s own. (The list of books and articles used is good, 
but far from inclusive.) The discussion is based on a miscon- 
ception—that the typical tragic hero is resigned to suffering, 
even when he is not at all at fault—until Euripides introduced 
action on the hero’s part, only “traces” of which are to be 
found in Aeschylus and Sophocles! Professor Mahr, like cer- 
tain other scholars, develops a theory as to the early days of 
tragedy, and then insists that the plays of Aeschylus fit his 
theory; but these plays actually offer more exceptions to his 
tule than illustrations of it. No allowance is made for the 
influence of factors other than the mystic compulsion of the 
area of performance. The analysis of Aeschylus’ plays is incor- 
rect; the following misconceptions particularly strike the re- 
viewer: that Aeschylus acquired scene-painting, the dialogue- 
prologue of the Seven, and the dramatic compactness of the 
Choephoroe from the youthful Sophocles (who was actually 
under the spell of Aeschylus, cf. the Life of Sophocles, 2) ; that 
the Danaids are wholly and unquestionably right; that Zeus in 
the Prometheus is a “ tyrannous upstart ”; and that the Oresteia 
is the first product of Aeschylus in which the tragic conflict 
arises from the conscious guilt of the hero (this seems to refer 
to Orestes only, whose guilt is debatable). Part of the book 
may be of interest to the student of Greek art; for the student 
of Greek tragedy, its only value lies in testing his resistance 
to error. 


ALFRED CARY SCHLESINGER. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Louis FurMAN Sas. The Noun Declension System in Mero- 
vingian Latin. Paris, Impressions Pierre André, 1937. 
Pp. xvii + 529. 


This modest and painstaking study presents in conveniently 
tabulated form the data furnished by written documents and 
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inscriptions of the “ Merovingian” period in Gaul. Dr. Sas 
inclines to the belief that authors of this time still wrote in a 
language somewhat more formal than ordinary uncultivated 
speech. My own feeling is that half-educated scribes are re- 
sponsible for much of the MS material currently used as evi- 
dence of “ Merovingian” Latin. For years I have been urging 
a careful study of the rhetorical cursus in Gregory of Tours 
and other late writers; it seems incredible that a bishop who 
uses this refinement could be guilty of the linguistic inaccuracies 
which abound in the MSS; I would assign these to the scribes, 
This would strengthen Dr. Sas’ view. He concludes that the 
scribes’ “ oral language must have had a declension system quite 
similar to that in use among the people, even if its pattern was 
more ordered and more learned than any plebeian system of 
that ‘illiterate’ period could be.” Incidentally, his researches 
support Vielliard and others against Meyer-Liibke; he finds 
that the ablative had at least as great vitality as the accusative. 
There is an excellent bibliography. By such thorough investi- 
gations as this, we shall eventually arrive at a sure comprehen- 
sion of the development of Latin into Romance; it is needless 
to point out that syntax offers a specially fruitful field, along 
lines laid out by Lofstedt and his pupils. 


CHARLES UPSON CLARK. 


SisteR MarcaRET CLARE Herron. A Study of the Clausulae 
in the Writings of St. Jerome. (The Catholic University 
of America, Patristic Studies, Vol. LI.) Washington, 
D.C., The Catholic University of America, 1937. Pp. 
xiv + 132. $2.00. 


This volume admirably sustains the reputation of the series; 
it makes perfectly clear how Jerome manipulated prose rhythm. 
Special interest is lent this theme because Jerome, although a 
follower of Cicero in preferring the quantitative cursus, could 
not avoid the influence of the new accentual rhythm, exclusively 
used by his contemporary Ammianus; the cretic tribrach and 
the double cretic, which close nearly one-fifth of Jerome’s 
clausulae—esse concordia, manere non poterat—are accentually 
examples of the cursus tardus. Very likely Jerome avoided the 
favorite Ciceronian tag, esse videatur, because it transgresses 
the accentual cursus. In any case, about two-thirds of his sen- 
tence endings meet accentual as well as quantitative require- 
ments. Sister Margaret Clare tabulates with great care the 
various types of these metrical forms; she investigates also their 
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typology—structure as regards word division and syllabic com- 
position—and finds that Jerome avoids elision and that hiatus 
is very rare. Among interesting minor points in this disserta- 
tion are discussions of the réle of secondary accent, of rhythm 
within the sentence or clause, and of the preferences of various 
writers for different rhythmical forms; in Jerome and Ambrose, 
e.g., the cretic dichoree accounts for only 4.7% of the sentence 
endings, but Cyprian closes 19.7% of his sentences with it. 
One cannot help wishing that the author had included Petronius 
in her studies of the accentual clausula; no one seems yet to 
have followed up A. C. Clark’s and my brief studies. But 
she has done a most creditable and unusually accurate piece of 
work which has much suggestive value in various fields and is 
indispensable to all students of prose rhythm. 


City New York City. CHARLES UPSON CLARK. 


ANGELO BreticH. Aspetti della morte nelle iscrizioni sepolcrali 
dell’impero Romano (Dissertationes Pannonicae, Ser. I, 
Fase. 7). Budapest, Inst. di num. e di arch., 1937. Pp. 88. 


This latest attempt to probe the Roman attitude towards 


death as revealed in the Latin sepulchral inscriptions, though 
hardly original in methods used or results attained, is marked 
by a good sense and independent judgment throughout. Brelich 
knows the literature of the subject up to date, as his numerous 
citations show, but in his criticisms he frequently refuses to 
follow the beaten path of interpretation. In Chapter I he deals 
with what he calls the “ mythical vision ” (V’intuito mitico) of 
death, the unreflecting view which tends to give real form to 
negative things like death (the absence of life) and the wmfert 
(the world of darkness and non-existence). Death is looked 
upon as something evil, full of cold, darkness, and silence, while 
life is thought of as good, full of warmth, light, and sound; 
and many epitaphs are quoted in support. It is, Brelich believes, 
the imagination rather than the reflecting reason which fancies 
the dead still living in the grave, inspires the wish so often 
expressed “ sit tibi terra levis,” looks on death often as a raptus, 
and pictures an underworld filled with manes. His discussion 
of the manes is one of the best I have seen, though here, as 
elsewhere, one misses any feeling that it was probably newcomers 
in Rome (easterners, mostly of servile extraction) who brought 
in some of these great changes in religious ideas. Hartke has 
shown that this was true of the words “sit tibi terra levis,” 
while a study (made by the reviewer) of the inscriptions in 
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which manes means the individual dead makes it highly prob- 
able that it was easterners too who made this idea popular in 
the Roman world. 

In Chapter II, the study of the epitaphs with Terra Mater is 
valuable for shedding light on many a puzzling inscription. 
These inscriptions that express a wish to return to Mother 
Earth stress, the author feels, not so much the sentimental idea 
of earth’s maternity, but her fecundity. With the aid of sepul- 
chral imagery, he shows the Bacchic inspiration behind many 
inscriptions otherwise obscure in their implications. Some epi- 
taphs that seem openly hedonistic in character he interprets as 
Bacchic in origin, derived from the desire after a fuller, more 
intense life here on earth and after death. But, if I read him 
rightly, his good sense would keep him from seeing Bacchic 
influence in every inscription, however coarse in expression, and 
reading mystic hopes in every invitation to “ eat, drink and be 
merry.” 

Chapter III is a study of philosophic influences detected in 
the inscriptions, echoes of cynic, stoic, and epicurean ideas. Here 
again his good judgment is evident when he says (p. 58): “ it 
is an exaggeration to judge all the inscriptions that proclaim 
non-existence as epicurean, but on the other hand we have no 
sure criterion to tell us where such inscriptions really belong.” 
One has only to read Dill, Friedlander, and others to see how 
sensible this remark is. He goes on to show that what really 
attracted many to death was the vision they had of rest and 
quiet in the grave. Here too a study of the persons who ex- 
press such sentiments would have been revealing, as it is mostly 
slaves and freedmen who appear on such epitaphs. For them 
life was often a treadmill and death a happy release. 

In Chapter IV, Brelich deals with the cult of the dead and 
the spirit behind the cult. It was, he thinks, rather pietas than 
fear that inspired such tendance of the dead. It is a real reli- 
gious act, a genuine cult to those who have entered on a higher 
life and become, in some way, divine. In a fair number of 
inscriptions cited the dead are looked on as divine, transformed 
sometimes after death into definite deities, as Schwarzlose had 
already shown in his work on the inscriptions. Brelich recalls 
traces of this feeling in Cicero and draws attention to the sepul- 
chral portraiture where such ideas are prominent. But neither 
he nor Schwarzlose ask themselves who brought this conception 
into prominence. Almost every inscription that speaks of the 
dead as divine or assimilated to a particular deity bears eastern 
or servile cognomina, while the few non-easterners expressing 
themselves in the same fashion were, no doubt, influenced by 
Greek ideas just as Cicero was after the death of Tullia. It 
seems clear that these ideas, not entirely strange to Romans, but 
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still vaguely felt by them, found strong root in Italy because 
of the masses of easterners there in the early Empire. 

The purpose of Chapter V is to discover the religious basis 
of the idea of immortality held by the ancients. Prayers are 
addressed to the dead as divine and powerful protectors of the 
living. Sometimes a “Si” introduces the prayer, but, as 
Brelich observes, the apparent doubt generally reinforces the 
thought and may be due to magical influence. The “ mythical 
vision ” of death mingles now with a faith, dictated by piety, 
in a separate place for the good where merits are rewarded, 
and the idea emerges of an immortality above the earth. This 
short chapter leans heavily on Cumont’s studies and seems to 
add little or nothing to what the latter has discovered and 
explained so lucidly. 

The dissertation might well have concluded with a synthetic 
exposé of the author’s views, as it seems to stop too abruptly. 
Some distinctions he draws seem over-subtle, and throughout 
one misses any regard for relative dates and localities or for the 
persons appearing on the epitaphs. Religious ideas were shift- 
ing and developing because the population of the empire was 
changing. New peoples from the north and south and espe- 
cially the east brought new ideas and hopes to Rome, and it is 
generally these “ Romans” that one meets in the inscriptions. 
None the less, the dissertation manages to touch most of the 
problems in a deep and original fashion, and it is easily one of 
the best that have appeared on the Latin sepulchral inscriptions. 


Francis A. SULLIVAN. 
St. ANDREW-ON-HUDSON. 


STANISLAW SKIMINA. Stat actuel des études sur le rythme de 
la prose grecque J. Cracovie, Imprimerie de l’Université, 
1937. Pp. iv + 213. 


The publication of this study carries forward the interesting 
and valuable effort to take stock of present knowledge of ancient 
prose rhythm which has already resulted in the publication of 
F. Novotny, Etat actuel des études sur le rythme de la prose 
latine,t and Skimina’s other volume.? This volume is arranged 
by periods, Ionian, Attic, and Hellenistic. For each period 
an introduction summarizes the general stylistic character of 
the authors treated. There is an analysis and criticism of 
the scholarly work on some fifty Greek prose writers from 


1 Hus Supplementa 5, Lwéw (1929), pp. 95 ff. 
*Htat actuel des études sur le rythme de la prose grecque II, Hus 
Supplementa 11, Lwéw (1930), pp. 96 ff. 
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Herodotus to John Chrysostom. In each case both scattered 
comments and the results of special studies are discussed. 

It is impossible to consider separately the conclusions reached 
for each author, but the individual summaries will prove most 
useful since the work throughout is based on a reasonable con- 
sideration of the work of many scholars. The conclusions as 
to what may be accepted are equalled in importance by the 
indications of what needs to be done in the case of many 
important authors. Of special note is the attempt to determine 
whether the present evidence is of value as an aid to the dating 
or authenticity of disputed works, or whether the style of any 
particular author might lend itself to such work in the future. 

The varied modes of treatment and standards of judgment 
to be found in most works on ancient prose rhythm lead to a 
very important proposal which is included in the section on 
Hyperides (pp. 94-106). Skimina here restates his previous 
proposal® for a standardized handling of the analysis of syl- 
lables and clausulae of various types. Although individual 
scholars might differ in regard to certain particulars, acceptance 
of Skimina’s scheme would seem to provide the only “ lan- 
guage ” for dealing with the subject which offers any hope of 
progress toward such values of scholarship as the topic pro- 
vides. At least a full discussion of Skimina’s proposals should 
precede further studies in the rhythm of individual authors and 
lead to a basis of treatment less haphazard than the present 
individualized presentation. This is perhaps the most original 
part of the work but it would be a mistake to consider the bulk 
of the book a mere collection of the work of other scholars for 
Skimina has shown great skill and insight in the use of the 
available material. 

Since this work provides a comprehensive statement of the 
present knowledge in regard to the prose rhythms of most Greek 
authors and lays down a sound program for further pursuit of 
the subject it should prove invaluable to specialists in the field 
and to students of individual authors who wish a critical sum- 
mary of the work that has been done along these lines. The 
arrangement of the book, the index, and the bibliography are 
calculated to increase its usefulness. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. F. R. B. GopoLPHInN. 


“Comment étudier les clausules dans la prose métrique grecque,” 
Eos, XXXV (1934), pp. 1-28. 
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EARNEST Cary. Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The Roman 
Antiquities, with an English Translation. First volume 
of VII. (L.C.L.) Cambridge, Harvard University Press; 
London, William Heinemann, 1937. Pp. xlvi + 553. 


This is a satisfactory volume. The Introduction offers all 
that the reader will need to know of the life, opinions, and 
writings of Dionysius, not to overlook MSS, editions, and trans- 
lations. The critical apparatus is ample, though based on no 
new collations. The substitution of ®avorvAos for PaoriAos 
and Aavpevrov for Awpevrov is a sensible change. The historical 
notes, which include references to parallel passages of Livy, dis- 
play sound judgment and competent scholarship. The version 
is based upon that of Edward Spelman, 1758, but has been 
thoroughly rewritten. If the reader tires of sentences begin- 
ning with “And,” the fault is in the original. However much 
Dionysius knew about style, he certainly did little to diversify 
his transitions. Mr. Cary here and there interpolates an “ in- 
deed,” “ moreover,” or “ nevertheless,” and once goes so far as 
to write “ Nay, on the contrary” for ddAd (119), but such 
licenses are infrequent. In general the translation keeps in 
step with the pedestrian gait of the text. 

If a reviewer is bound to discover mistakes, the derivation of 
Feretrius from ferire (411) should not be laid to modern 
scholars; certainly it finds no favor with Walde or Ernout and 
Meillet. Again, the rendering “built a town on a suitable 
hill ” (109) will not bear scrutiny, nor can “on the Aventine ” 
be accepted for wept 76 Adevtivoy (271). Dionysius, like Virgil 
(Aen., ix, 244), consistently thought of the early settlements as 
being in the valleys (101, 103, 143, 273, 315); the fortified 
hilltops were for refuge only (417-19). This error persists in 
all modern accounts of the development of the city and ought 
to be rectified. Such slips, however, impair but slightly the 
general excellence of the volume. It deserves to be recommended 
as an apt version of a dull, moralizing historian whose patterns 
of thought would drive Arnold Joseph Toynbee to madness. 


Victor1A CoLLEGE, Norman W. DEWITT. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


KENNETH W. Cuark. A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New 
Testament Manuscripts in America. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xxviii+ 417; 72 plates. 
$5.00. 


This stately volume contains the descriptions of the 163 
manuscripts and 93 fragments of the New Testament owned 
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in America. These numbers, far in excess of anyone’s expec- 
tation, indicate the importance of the work for New Testament 
scholars. It is also a representative collection. There are manu- 
scripts or fragments from every century from the third to the 
seventeenth and all the known types of text are found. As 
was to be expected, the largest number of manuscripts falls 
within the first five centuries after the year 1000 and the text 
is most often of a Constantinople type, but the same remarks 
apply to all the great European collections of New Testament 
manuscripts. 

The form of description used for the individual manuscripts 
is regular and most complete. First comes the number of the 
manuscript in its collection, followed by the Gregory, Scrivener, 
and von Soden numbers. There follow the designation of the 
manuscript, the date, type of writing, size of leaf, numbers of 
columns, lines, and leaves, material, and binding. Smaller 
fragments have a statement of the text content at some point 
in this section. 

The second section covers all marginal notes, especially Am- 
monian sections, Eusebian canon, and lection marks. The three 
following sections take up respectively: character of text, his- 
tory of the manuscript, with colophons, if any, and an index 
of contents, followed by a list of miniatures, wherever found. 

At the end there is a bibliography in chronological order of 
the different works, with citation by page, which have mentioned 
the manuscript. There are nine indices, which cover well the 
varied contents of the descriptions and make consultation of 
the book easy. The preface, which sketches the steps in Pro- 
fessor Clark’s studies of these manuscripts, reads like a novel, 
and there is a worthy introductory note by Professor Goodspeed. 

Every New Testament student will need to consult this book. 
The huge “ Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts ” 
by De Ricci and Wilson mentions all the same manuscripts, but 
the treatment is most meager in comparison with the work of 
Clark. 

Naturally in so extensive a work there is bound to be a cer- 
tain unevenness in quality, but, if I may judge from the Michi- 
gan manuscripts, the largest single collection described, Clark is 
best where his help will be needed most, in the survey including 
marginal notes and datings of the later manuscripts. 

I add a few misprints and slight errors, which I noted in 
reading : 

p- 61, 9 read leather for leat er. 
19 read im for nu. 
22 read ta for a. 
p- 87,13 read manoscritto for manoscritti. 
p- 107, 8 “295 folios (260 parchment, 35 paper).” From in- 
dex on p. 108 it seems necessary to count the 3 


Pp 
Pp 
P 
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extra fly leaves in order to secure 35 paper leaves. 
If so, there are 263 parchment leaves. 

p. 112,13 read ca. 1820 for ca. 1802. 

p. 131,13 read recto for rect. 

p. 166,11 read originally for origin lly. 

p. 196,13 read ta (4 fols) for a (4 fols). 

p. 201,16 “qu. 6 supplied by 8th century hand.” This strange 
quire in the Freer Gospels has been variously 
dated from the fourth to the seventh century. 
This is the first time that the eighth century has 
been guessed. As the decorated wooden covers 
were dated early seventh by Morey in Unwersity 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, XII, it 
seems certain that there was a major rebinding of 
the manuscript at that time. That seems to fix 
the terminus ante quem for dating all parts of 
the manuscript. No close parallels to the hand- 
writing have been found, but some private letters 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, though crude, 
seem nearest. 

p. 227, 32 “ numberd.” 

p. 282, 26 “subscriptions to Pauline Epistles”; only I Cor., 
Eph., Phil., I Thess., II Tim., Tit., and Hebr. 
have subscriptions. “ oryo. for Hebrews”; add 
also I Cor. and Phil. 

p. 283, 20 in Index read 280°-287 for 281-287. 

p. 285, 35 “Collated by Jacob Geerlings”: read “collated by 
W. M. Read.” 

p. 320,16 “dated 1287 (Greg. 14th)”; this was a dating pub- 
lished with the assignment of number by von 
Dobschiitz, ZNTW, 23, 260. Neither Gregory 
nor von Dobschiitz ever saw the manuscript, so it 
is misleading to assign the dating to either, but 
especially to Gregory, who was killed several 
years before this manuscript came to light. Simi- 
lar doubtful assignments of datings are found pp. 
322, 28; 326, 10; 325, 26. 

p. 828,13 and elsewhere “ Frank W. Kelsey” appears as the 
purchaser of manuscripts for Michigan. The 
name should be Francis W. Kelsey. 

p. 340,18 read upper half for lower half. 

p. 855,12 “on the fly leaf of the number ” should be corrected 
by deleting “ of.” 

p- 363, 3 It was Papadopulus Kerameus who dated this 14th 
century manuscript in “10th-11th” century, not 
Gregory, who is correctly reported in line 4 as 
dating 12th-13th. 


Henry A. SANDERS. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


a 
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CAMPBELL BonNER. The Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek. 
(Studies and Documents, ed. Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, 
VIII.) London, Christophers, 1937. Pp. ix+ 106; II 


plates. 


This book, like Professor Sander’s edition of Pauline texts, 
is a result of the happy cooperation of the University of Michi- 
gan and the British Museum in the purchase and publication 
of papyri. The leaves containing Enoch were acquired in part 
by Michigan, in part by Mr. Chester Beatty, and have been 
studied both by Professor Bonner and his Michigan colleagues 
and by Sir Frederic Kenyon. The result is all that Bonner’s 
edition of the Hermas fragments would lead one to expect. 

The codex is a good example of a medium-priced theological 
book of the fourth century. Bonner estimates its original size 
to have been about 27 cm. high and half as wide. It was writ- 
ten in columns 23 cm. high and 11 cm. broad with forty-one to 
forty-six lines to a page on good but not fine papyrus. The 
scribe was far from being the best representative of his craft. 
He was a bad speller and often inattentive to his text. Bonner 
thinks he copied carelessly from a somewhat corrupt original of 
the third century and added to its vagaries a number of tran- 
scriptional and orthographic mistakes and some phonetic and 
syntactic vulgarisms, e. g. yuvaikav, eidocav, 
ovAAaByoeva. An indication of the scribe’s tendency to think 
in Coptic is the miscopying of ~ for yw in fiWovow, for the 
Coptic ¢ looks like a Greek psi; and a curious sign of stereo- 
typed workmanship is found in his tendency to space irrationally 
before xaipew, following a convention to space the greetings. 

Bonner’s remarks on “ Syntax, Style and Vocal bulary ” add 
useful materials to Rademacher’s study of the earlier chapters 
of Enoch in the Gizeh fragment and in Lyucellus. The phe- 
nomena observed are, for the most part, familiar to students of 
the Koine in general and of Hellenistic Jewish literature in 
particular, but there are some interesting peculiarities: Aaepyeiv, 
“to work in stone” or “ make of stone ”; dvadaipeiv for ddatpeiv; , 
mpoéxev, in the sense “ to offer ” (a petition) ; xdpiov, “ pupil of 
an eye,” for xépn. 

The text of Enoch now published covers 97.6-104, 106-107 
of the Ethiopic version and contains the greater part of one of 
the documents of which Enoch is a rambling combination and 
possibly some fragments of another. The larger work, as recon- 
structed by Charles, is found in the Ethiopic in the following 
order: 92, 91.1-10, 93.1-10, 91.12-19, 94-104. Chapters 106- 
107 are attributed to another source. Unfortunately the Greek 
does not extend to the earlier portions of the text where dis- 
locations appear to be most numerous but the absence of 105 
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confirms Charles’ contention that this passage stands apart and 
suggests that it was a later addition than he had supposed. 
There is, however, no break between 104 and 106 and since 108 
is missing, the subscript "EmicroAy “Evox at the close of 107 
appears to be the title of the section 92 ff. and not of the whole 
work, which raises the question whether 106-107 should. be 
assigned to another source than the preceding chapters. There 
is a reference to “ this letter,’ in 100.6 xai xatravonoovow oi viol 
TiS Tos Adyous TovTovs THs TavTys, and this 
appears to underlie the Ethiopic both in this passage and in 
92.1. Furthermore the speaker in this section is Enoch and 
there is no indication of a sharp break, as at the beginning of 
108 in the Ethiopic. 

Concerning the textual character of the Enoch Bonner ob- 
serves, “the reader may observe again a phenomenon which 
has now become familiar to workers in Enoch literary papyri, 
namely, that an early text is seldom if ever found to ally itself 
consistently with any individual or family among the later 
manuscripts or versions of the work in question.” This fact, 
though commonplace enough, may have a special importance in 
this connection. There is no evidence that the collection con- 
tained in this papyrus codex is one of extracts rather than of 
whole works. The pieces contained in it may have been short 
ones, like the Homily of Melito, but not necessarily fragmen- 
tary. In fact, so far as I am aware, catenae of patristic selec- 
tions first appear at a much later date, though it will be remem- 
bered that a problem similar to this one in Enoch arose in 
Bonner’s papyrus text of Hermas. It has never been proved, 
though often argued, that the collection of writings which form 
the Ethiopic text was compiled from Semitic originals. For 
some portions the arguments for Hebrew or Aramaic sources 
are strong but even allowing for some translation on the part 
of the editor of the piece, it is possible that he drew from 
Hellenistic Jewish literature as well as contributed to it and I 
suggest that the "EmorodAy "Evoy may well have circulated in 
Greek form independently of its inclusion in the collection rep- 
resented by the Ethiopic. It is not necessary to deny the exist- 
ence of a Semitic original behind even this portion of the text, 
though the evidence seems to me less strong than, for example, 
in 37ff. The absence of clearcut textual affinities between 
Bonner’s Enoch and the groups of Ethiopic MSS may be due 
to the fact that its textual history has from the start been 
independent of the Greek original of the Ethiopic version. 

It is obvious that Professor Bonner’s book furnishes material 
of great value for the study of Enoch and much of its impor- 
tance has been made clear in detail by the copious critical notes 
which accompany the text. Finai judgment will be possible 
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only after a minute comparison with the Ethiopic has been 
made and a thorough study of the Greek fragments as a whole 
has been completed. The solution of the many problems pre- 
sented by a Greek compilation of apocalyptic fragments, some 
or all of which are based on Semitic originals, preserved as a 
whole only in Ethiopic, should do much to clarify the history 
and transmission of Hellenistic Jewish literature. 


RosBert P. Casey. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Handbuch der Archidologie (Handbuch der Altertumswissen- 
schaft, VI, Erste Lieferung). In Verbindung mit nam- 
haften Gelehrten des In- und Auslandes herausgegeben von 
Watter Otto. Munich, Beck, 1937. Pp. viii + 20* + 
238; 36 plates. Rm. 18 (Germany), 13.50 (foreign). 


The first fascicle of the Handbuch der Archdologie contains 
a series of essays by several authors. Ernst Buschor begins the 
volume with a pleasant ten pages on the province and method 
of archaeological studies. Province receives the obvious defini- 
tion. Method is said to be multifarious, its ideal foundation 
objectivity, its formal detail varied from class to class of the 
material and from investigator to investigator. 

More extensive is the second essay, “ Geschichte der Archiaolo- 
gie,” by Friedrich Koepp (Greece and Italy), Oswald Menghin 
(Prehistory), and Alexander Scharff (Egypt and the Near 
East). Koepp surveys briefly the principal early students in 
France, Holland, and (more extensively) Germany, then sketches 
the progress of archaeological studies (by travel and excavation 
and by the description, interpretation, and dating of monu- 
ments), and ends with a short account of the development of 
our knowledge of sculpture, painting, and architecture. The 
remainder of his essay is devoted to an account of the position 
of archaeology in the German universities, the foundation of 
the German Archaeological Institute, and a characterization of 
the influence of recent German archaeologists. It is no criti- 
cism of the value of German scholarship to say that, if Koepp’s 
essay had been less national in scope, it would have been more 
useful. Not so liable to criticism in this respect are the very 
brief accounts of Menghin (prehistoric archaeology) and of 
Scharff (the archaeology of Egypt and the Near East). 

In the third essay (with illustrations on six plates) Theodor 
Wiegand reviews the factors responsible for the destruction of 
monuments of antiquity, then turns to a detailed account of 
the manner in which the remains are recovered, reconstructed, 
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and preserved. Perhaps the most satisfactory part of the sec- 
tion is the systematic (though by no means complete) list of 
excavations (pp. 88-96, with extensive bibliography of the 
sources for former as well as current excavations). And per- 
haps the least satisfactory part of Wiegand’s essay are the pages 
on the methods of scientific excavation. This is difficult matter 
to put in writing, yet it is regrettable that the author did not 
make a more serious attempt to establish invariable fundamen- 
tals for a general system of recording any site. The section 
closes with a good synopsis of the laws concerning antiquities 
enforced in various countries (the Mediterranean district, the 
Balkans, eastern and western Europe, India) and brief remarks 
on museums and forgeries. As a supplement to Wiegand’s 
essay Kurt Regling gives an excellent account of the kind of 
evidence which coins offer for the solution of problems in sculp- 
ture and architecture (eight plates of illustrations of coins in 
Berlin, Paris, London, etc., which will also serve to illustrate 
an article by Regling on coins as works of art, to appear in a 
later fascicle). 

The final section of the book is devoted to writing. The first 
essay, by Friedrich Wilhelm Freiherr von Bissing, deals with 
Egypt, the Near East, Crete, and Cyprus—a characterization 
and short historical sketch of writing in each geographical divi- 
sion. There are good facsimile reproductions for the Minoan 
and Cyprian signs and for the letters of the Semitic alphabets, 
The second essay, by Albert Rehm, reviews the development of 
writing in Greece and Italy. Again there are good facsimile 
reproductions of letter forms (Semitic, archaic Greek, Latin, 
Etruscan). Welcome, too, in Rehm’s essay are his reviews of 
two problems—the identification as Greek of the inscriptions 
on Late Helladic vases and the antiquity of the Greek alphabet. 
Illustrations for both essays occupy twenty-two plates. 

Each of the essays in this volume has a useful bibliography 
on the subject with which it deals, and by no means the least 
valuable part of the fascicle are the twenty pages of general 
bibliography which pose as a “ Verzeichnis der Abkiirzungen ” 
at the beginning of the book. 


PAvuL CLEMENT. 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED Srupy. 


ENGELBERT DreERUP. Der Homerische Apollonhymnos: eine 
methodologische Studie (Mnemosyne, Ser. 3, V, pp. 81- 
134). Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1937. Pp. 54. 


Professor Drerup, one of the staunchest defenders of Homeric 
unity, has joined the ranks of the separatists who believe that 
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the Homeric Hymn to Apollo is composed of two poems, one a 
hymn to Delian Apollo, the other to Pythian Apollo. With his 
usual painstaking thoroughness Drerup surveys the history of 
the problem from the time of Ruhnken, who in 1782 first sepa- 
rated the poem into two parts. The question of the unity of 
the Hymn has since that time attracted the attention of many 
scholars, particularly in the past few years, and Drerup’s dis- 
cussion of the recent scholarship contains much sane and con- 
structive criticism, e. g. when he discusses the danger of sub- 
jective judgments ‘and laments the tendency to place too much 
dependence upon the individual lines without view ing the poem 
as a whole (pp. 109 f.). There are numerous r references to mat- 
ters of Homeric criticism, as one should expect from Drerup, 
and Homeric scholars will find much of interest and value in 
his remarks upon unity and poetic technique. 

Drerup rejects (pp. 100 ff.) the external evidence from Thucy- 
dides, III, 104 which has in the past been a chief support of the 
separatist position,’ and bases his theory of the Hymn entirely 
upon an analysis of its structure and poetic merit. He comes to 
a surprising conclusion: there are here two independent poems, 
but the first (i. e. the Delian Hymn) ends, not at line 178 as the 
separatists from Ruhnken on have believed, but at line 206; 
179-206 are necessary to bring the theme of Apollo’s birth to its 

natural conclusion with his reception on Olympus (pp. 118 ff.). 
The Delian Hymn is an artistic unity, wrought with great sym- 
metry and balance; it falls into four parts, 1-29, 30-90, 91-139, 
140-206, the first and fourth parts having three subdivisions, 
the others four. This symmetrical arrangement differs decidedly 
from that of the Pythian Hymn, which has three major divi- 
sions, 216-299, 300-387, 388-546, each divided into three sec- 
tions, the majority of which are again subdivided into three 
parts. The result of this analysis convinces Drerup that the two 
parts of the Hymn are the work of different poets; it would be 
unlikely that the same poet in two parts of the same poem would 
use two entirely different types of symmetrical structure (p. 
130). The tripartite structure of the Pythian Hymn is similar 
to that found in Homer,? and presents a striking contrast to the 
four-fold arrangement of the Delian Hymn. Likewise the 


1Cf. p. 102: “das Ende des éra:vos auf den delischen Frauenchor, das 
Thukydides zitiert, mit dem Ende des gesamten Prooimions an sich 
nichts zu tun hat.” See also T. W. Allen, W. R. Halliday, E. E. Sikes, 
The Homeric Hymns (2nd ed., Oxford, 1936), pp. 186f. This edition 
had evidently not yet appeared when Drerup’ s article went to press. 

* For a discussion of Drerup’s ‘ Prinzip der dreiteiligen Gliederung,’ 
ef. his Das fiinfte Buch der Ilias (Paderborn, 1913), pp. 360 ff.; Das 
Homerproblem in der Gegenwart (Wiirzburg, 1921), pp. 438 ff. See 
also F. Stiirmer, Die Rhapsodien der Odyssee (Wiirzburg, 1921), pp. 
569 ff. 
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Pythian Hymn lacks the unity and the poetic merit of the Delian 
part (pp. 129 f.).° 

Drerup’s analysis is extremely subjective and hardly justifies 
the conclusions which he draws. Are we to accept this sym- 
metrical structure as an artificial arrangement into which the 
poet was obliged to force his material? It is much more prob- 
able that such a structure would grow out of and be conditioned 
by the subject matter which the “poet wished to treat. In any 
case it is unwise to use the symmetrical balance to defend the 
authenticity of disputed lines, e. g. 136-138 (p. 117). But 
aside from the fact that arguments based upon supposed sym- 
metry of structure are by their very nature somewhat inconclu- 
sive, Drerup’s arrangement seems arbitrary, and a reexamination 
of the structure of the poem does not bear out his conclusions. 
The subdivisions of the Pythian Hymn, for example, do not so 
readily submit to a tripartite arrangement; instead of his divi- 
sion of 300-387 into three parts: 300-330 (300-309, introduc- 
tion), 331-355, 356-387, i. e. 31 (94 + 214) + 25 irs 32, “also 
streng dreigliedrig ” (p. 127), it appears equally possible to 
make the subdivisions as follows: 300-306 (introduction), 307- 
839 (anger of Hera), 340-355 (birth of Typhaon), 356-374 
(death of the serpent), 375-387 (punishment of Telphusa), 
ie. 33+ 16+ 19+ 13. I do not insist upon this division 
as an alternate arrangement, but offer it merely to show how 
subjective all such analysis is. Likewise the first part of the 
Pythian Hymn has four subdivisions if we add 207-215. Dre- 
rup however considers this as an introduction and does not in- 
clude it in his symmetrical analysis which he begins with 216. 
In this he is inconsistent, for he does so include 1-29, and it is 
the presence of this introduction in his scheme for the Delian 
Hymn which is responsible for the apparent four-fold structure. 
In reality there are three main parts to the Delian Hymn, (1) 
Leto’s wanderings, (2) the birth of Apollo, and (3) Apollo hon- 
ored as a god. The tripartite structure is thus present in both 
parts of the Hymn and Drerup’s major argument falls. 

The suggestion that the Delian Hymn ends at 206, not at 178, 
weakens not only the arguments of the earlier separatists, but 
also Drerup’s own position. If the dividing line between the 
two hymns cannot be determined, if there is no longer a con- 
sensus of opinion concerning the proper ending of the Delian 
Hymn, we are justified in doubting the soundness of the attack 
upon the unity of the poem. Moreover, the fact that 207 re- 
peats 19 raises an interesting point. Both lines follow scenes 


° Drerup criticizes (p. 124) 216-243 for its lack of poetic value, but 
a catalogue would by its very nature be open to this criticism. Cf. in 
this respect 30-45; in both passages there is real music in the lists of 
proper names. 
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upon Olympus and in each case the theme to follow has been 
previously announced (16 and 183). Lines 207 ff. cannot there- 
fore be separated from what has gone before, and Drerup in 
considering 178-206 as the conclusion of the Delian Hymn in 
reality presents a strong argument in favor of unity. It is in- 
teresting to note that in their second edition of the Homeric 
Hymns, Allen and Halliday now favor unity of authorship (p. 
191). This view will doubtless continue to gain adherents un- 
less more compelling arguments are advanced against it than 
those which Drerup presents. Drerup himself admits that the 
two parts of the poem show in many respects a striking simi- 
larity, e. g. in language, meter, and the use of epithets (pp. 
132 f.). 


GrorGE EK. DucKkwoRTH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


CaRoLtiIna LANZANI. Lucio Cornelio Silla Dittatore: Storia di 
Roma negli anni 82-78 A.C. Milan, Tip. “ Popolo d’Italia,” 
1936. Pp. xx + 382; 89 illustrations. 


The preface begins as follows: La Dittatura di Silla é qui 
trattata nello svolgersi degli avvenimenti, nelle necessita storiche 
che agirono come cause determinanti, piuttosto che in un rigido 
schematismo manualistico di leggi. These good and comfortable 
words are justified by the book; it is a clear, full, and interesting 
account of Sulla’s dictatorship. The author is animated by 
enthusiastic patriotism, and compares Sulla with sincere admira- 
tion to the “grande Costruttore dell’ Italia nuova.” Those 
who read only Italian will find it pleasant and profitable; to 
those who read English there are already available treatments 
of the subject which take causes and effects into account. The 
original contributions made in the book will hardly repay the 
time spent in reading 373 pages, though they make very agreeable 
reading. 

RicHARD M. Haywoop. 
THE JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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